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| Bae most violent of the reformers,’ Lord 
Acton catls John’Knox in one of his “Lec- 
ares on Modern History,’ who demanded ‘“‘that 
me Catholics should be exterminated root and 
wranch, either by the ministry of the State, or by 
me self-help of all Christian men.” In this re- 
Dect he outdid even Calvin. 

Knox did not rest his attack on the Church at 
mis point. Exasperated by the turn religious af- 
airs, unfavorable to Protestantism in England and 
scotland, took about the middle of the sixteenth 
=ntury, he directed his attention to political ques- 
‘ons. Having in mind existing conditions, he 
werived at a conclusion which justifies the over- 
arow of a Catholic government in a manner even 
more radical than Ponet') had prescribed. 


Knox sought to overthrow impious tyrants in 
tder to establish a Calvinistic system of theocracy. 
"onet treats only political subjects, passing over 
he question of the relation of Church to State. 
te argues from natural law and history, whereas 
~nox made his interpretation of the Bible the 
“reat storehouse of proofs for his violent conclu- 
dons. But unlike Ponet, Knox, despite his nu- 
merous literary works, produced no general or 
ystematic treatment of political philosophy. 
John Knox was born about the year 1505 in 
daddington, Scotland. In 1543 he was still a Ca- 
holic priest in good standing, but in 1546 he was 
lefending the reformer George Wishart. The 
ollowing year he began to preach a fully devel- 
oped Protestantism. From 1549 until 1554 he 
was a licensed preacher of the new faith in Eng- 
and. With the accession of the Catholic Mary 
[Tudor to the English throne he fled the country 
‘in March, 1554), spending the next five years in 
sxile in Frankfort, Germany, and Geneva, Switz- 
sland. The death of Queen Mary (November 
7, 1558) and the accession of Elizabeth made 
s0ssible Knox’s return to his native country. On 


1) Concerning John Ponet see “Early Exponent of 
Jemocratic Rule and Tyrannicide,” Social Justice Re- 
xiew, March, 1943, pp. 370-73. 


TEACHERS OF REVOLT 


KNOX AND GOODMAN: 1558 


Februaty 7, 1559, he left Geneva for Scotland, 
where he became “the great reformer’ and where 
he died in 1572. 

Knox’s first, and ultimate, object of political 
thought was to prove the right of rebellion against 
Catholic governments. In his first year abroad he 
consulted Calvin and Bullinger concerning the 
right to resist ‘‘a magistrate who enforces idolatry 
and condemns true religion,’ and whom should 
a person associate himself with “in the case of 
a religious nobility resisting an idolatrous sover- 
eign.” 

The answers he received from the leaders of 
the Swiss Reformation were not very reassuring 
for his violent temper. Yet within the next few 
years Calvinism in Scotland gathered strength and 
became an organized political party, strong 
enough to put into practice the divine right of re- 
bellion at the point of the sword. Once this 
stage had been reached, Calvin’s doctrine of the 
wickedness of rebellion began to be repudiated 
in Scotland and the fiery apostle of revolt, John 
Knox, gained the ear of the nobles. 

From his exile in Dieppe, Knox advised the 
Protestant barons of Scotland to revolt against the 
Catholic government, and it is due chiefly to his 
influence that before the end of 1557 these Prot- 
estant noblemen, under the name of the “Lords 
of the Congregation,” entered into the first of the 
religious “bands” or “covenants” which later be- 
came famous in Scotland and New England, and 
greatly influenced the development of the Ameti- 
can political system of Democracy. Early in 1558 
Knox published, in Geneva, his political diatribe 
against Mary Stuart, under the title “First Blast 
of the Trumpet against the Monstrous Regiment 
of Women.” This work concludes with the force- 
ful statement that “it is the duty as well of the 
Estates as of the people to remove from honor and 
authority that monster in nature.” 

In denying women the right to become rulers 
Knox plainly indicates that his object was the 
overthrow of the existing government of Catholic 


i. 827826 | 
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queens in both Scotland and England. Although 
he may have implied it, he did not explicitly deny 
the right of any king to rule who differed from 
him in the religion which he considered to be the 
only true one. 

Before the end of that year (1558) Knox went 
further and preached a doctrine of revolt not only 
against women but also against all men who ruled 
contrary to the reformed religion. Knox felt that 
the time had now come when rebellion agatnst 
the Catholic government in Scotland might be suc- 
cessful. The Scottish Bishops had condemned the 
exiled reformer to death. Against this sentence 
Knox published in Geneva in the summer of 1558 
‘The Appellation of John Knox from the cruel 
and most unjust Sentence pronounced against him 
by the false Bisshoppes, and Clergie of Scotland.” 

This remonstrance was no appeal to law; it was 
an appeal to revolt. Knox had asserted definitely 
that rebellion against idolatrous sovereigns was a 
duty of the nobility and the common people. This 
“Appellation,” addressed to the nobility and es- 
tates of Scotland, was followed by a “Letter to 
the Communaltie of the same Realme,” dated July, 
1558, and a ‘“‘Supplication and Exhortation to the 
nobilitie, estates and communaltie of the same 
Realme.” These supplementary writings restate 
the duty of rebelling against idolatrous rulers. 
Knox’s words and writings in later years strongly 
amplify this declaration. 

In his “Appellation” Knox repudiated decisively 
Calvin’s doctrine of submission to unjust rulers. 
But in the same document he likewise repudiates 
Calvin’s theocracy, stating “‘that the ordering and 
reformation of religion with the instruction of 
subjects, doth especially appertaine to the Civil 
Magistrate.” Therefore, the Scottish nobility has 
the plain duty to bridle un-Christian princes and 
to reform an idolatrous Church. The common 
people must concur with the nobility in compell- 
ing the bishops and clergy “‘to cease their tyranny.” 


To the “Appellation,” the “Letter” and the ‘“‘Ex- 
hortation” of 1558 Knox appended a statement of 
the propositions he intended to defend in the 
promised, but unwritten “Second Blast of the 
Trumpet.” It is here he lays down the general 
proposition that “no oath can bind any people 


- that has subjected itself to Christ, to obey and 


maintain tyrants against God.” 

“All this confused argumentation,” writes J. W. 
Allen, “was really needless; for Knox went on to 
represent the duty of rebellion against idolatrous 
Princes as involved in, and but a part of, a gener- 
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al duty to kill all idolaters without respect of per- 
sons. By idolatry he understood the Mass, the 
Invocation of Saints, the Veneration of Images 
and the keeping and retaining of the same.””*) 

The principles laid down by Knox in 1558 were 
carried out to the letter in the series of political 
events which swept the country from its Catholic 
foundations. As time passed the Calvinistic ideal 
of the State gained a greater hold on Knox and 
he gave the ministry within the new Protestant 
Church more power over laymen than Protestant 
ptinciples warranted, investing meanwhile his 
State-Church with the power to force dissenters 
to participate in its worship, submit to its juris- 
diction, and contribute to its support. The adjust- 
ment in details of the Calvinistic system of Ge- 
neva to conditions in Scotland was effected after 
the death of Knox. The “great reformer’ enunci- 
ated the principles but at his death in 1572 the 
actual organization of Presbyterian government in 
Scotland was only in its first stages.*) 

Closely associated with Knox was Christopher 
Goodman, who developed the political ideas of 
Knox into a systematic form. This Puritan divine 
was born in England, probably in 1520. When 
Mary Tudor ascended the throne of England in 
July, 1553, Goodman found it unsafe to remain 
in the country and early in the following year es- 
caped to the continent, like Ponet. On November 
23, 1554, his name appeared among the signa- 
tures to a letter from the refugees at Strassburg. 
While there he must have met Ponet. 


Before long Goodman joined the refugees in 
Frankfort, becoming one of the group of refugees 
from England who supported Knox in repudiat- 
ing the official prayerbook of Edward VI and in 
adopting a form of worship based on that fol- 
lowed in Geneva. In 1556 he went to Geneva 


with Knox, where both were chosen pastors by 
the exiles in September of that year. Knox and 


Goodman, together with other exiles, inaugurated 
the Puritan tradition, and prepared the English 
Protestant version of the Bible—the so-called Ge- 


nevan Bible—which during Elizabeth’s reign was 


the household book of English-speaking Protes- 
tants. In September, 1559, Goodman left Geneva 
for Edinburgh, Scotland, to join Knox; he re- 
mained in that city for six years. In 1565 he ven- 
tured to return to England and seemingly was not 


molested, as he did not take a leading part in the 


2) Allen, J. W. History of Political Thought in the 
3. : 


Sixteenth Century. New York, O23, Sa tiL 


3) Ibid., pp. 106-16; Brown, P. Hume. 


A Biography. Vol. I. Sete 


London, 1895, pp. 213-358. 


aritan Revolt. 
p03.”) 

j While in exile in Geneva Christopher Good- 
fan wrote some highly acrimonious tracts. The 
yost famous was called “How Superior Powers 
Wight to be obeyed of their Subjects, and where- 
|. they may lawfully be by God’s Word disobeyed 
nd resisted.” It was printed in Geneva early in 
#58. This book, favoring Wyatt’s rebellion (of 
54), bitterly attacks the Catholic Queen Mary 
tudor of England and government by women in 
Feneral. 

Like Knox, Goodman wrote this book in an 
-tempt to effect the overthrow of the Catholic 
vernment of England and Scotland. He pre- 
snts the teachings of Knox’s “Appellation” in 
ore orderly arrangement. Despite differences in 
rm, the two publications evidence so many simi- 
rities in content that an intimate connection be- 
veen them may well be assumed. Presumably 
poodman’s book was written first. Its preface 
; dated January 1, 1558, while Knox’s ‘Letter to 
e Communaltie” is dated July, 1558. It is pos- 
ible Knox’s “Appellation,” in decisively repudi- 
ing Calvin’s doctrine of submission to im- 
ious rulers, was influenced by Goodman. This 
uch is certain: both say the same thing, regard- 
ss of whether one or both influenced the other. 
Foodman is more explicit and less confusing on 
fome points, and is the more logical thinker. 


Goodman, like Knox, holds that kings should 
+e elected, in the sense that it is the recognition 
£ their people “that makes them Kings.” But 
s0odman is more precise than Knox in declaring 
at “Kings have their powers to rule over peo- 
ole derived from their people who may when- 
‘ver it suits them revoke those powers.’”’°®) Furth- 
*t, he asserts that “Kings are God’s lieutenants 
nd must be reverenced doing their duty,” but they 
ure also God’s subjects and if they abuse their 
power they must not only be resisted but also 
ounished. “It is not a sufficient discharge for us, 
when we deny [kings’} unlawful demands and 
hreatenings, except we do the contrary, every 
man in his vocation and office, as occasion is 
offered, and as his power will serve.’’®) 

_ Even this phrasing is reminiscent of Knox. Ac- 


T 
7 
| 


Goodman died. in England in 


4) Dictionary of National Biography. Ed. by Sydney 


Lee. Vol. XXII. London and New York, 1890, pp. 
128-30. 
5) Goodman, Christopher. How Superior Powers 


yught to be obeyed of their Subjects, and wherein they 
nay lawfully be by God’s Word disobeyed and resisted. 
Geneva. 1558 ed. pp. 25-26. 

_ 6) Ibid., p. 43. 
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cording to Goodman (as also Knox), nobles 
“were first ordained in realms to stand in defense 
of true religion, laws and wealth (i. e., weal or 
well-being) of their nation and to be a bridle at 
home to their Princes in time of peace.) And 
again with Knox, Goodman contends that it is 
the duty of the common people, no less than of 
the nobles, to resist “ungodly Princes’: “they are 
charged to see the laws of God kept.’’8) » Idola- 
try is to be punished irrespective of persons, and 
if the prince and his magistrates will not “put 
their hands to the plough,” the people must do it 
themselves. “Though it appears at first sight a 
great disorder that the people should take unto 
them the punishment of transgressions, yet when 
the magistrates and the officers cease to do their 
duty, they are, as it were, without officers, yea 
worse than if they had none at all, and then God 
giveth the sword into the people’s hand and He 
Himself is become immediately their head.”*) 

This last statement is more explicit than any- 
thing on the same subject in Knox’s “‘Appella- 
tion.” Goodman differs from Knox in that he 
appeals to “the people” rather than to the 
“nobles.” Mary Tudor, the Jezabel, should, he 
contends, not merely be deposed but “punished 
with death.’’?°) 

Goodman’s tract, like Knox’s ‘First Blast” and 
“Appellation,” were printed in Geneva without the 
knowledge of the Calvinist authorities who would 
certainly not have permitted their publication. 
Sometime before 1566 the authorities"in that city 
forbade their sale, although the tracts were secret- 
ly circulated in England. Copies of Goodman's 
tract are now extremely rare. Actually, the copy 
preserved in the British Museum in London may 
possibly be the only one still extant. This scarcity 
may be due to the fact that a small number were 
printed, or to their wholesale destruction. None 
the less, the book was known to Milton and 
through him may have influenced the political 
writers of the seventeenth century. At any rate, 
Goodman enunciated the principles of sovereignty 
of the people long before Cardinal Bellarmine 
and propounded a more radical theory of De- 
mocracy.'?) | 

JoHN M. Lenuart, O.F.M.Cap. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


7) Ibid., p. 35. 

8) Ibid., Chap. XIII. 

9) Ibid., p. 185. 

10) Ibid., Chap. VIII. ‘ 

11) Allen, op. cit., pp. 116-18; Maitland. Essays on 
the Reformation; Cathrein, V. Moralphilosophie. Vol. 
II, 2nd ed. Freiburg, 1893, p. 431n, and 4th ed., 1904, 
p. 482. 
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DIKE ASSOCIATIONS WARRED 
ON THE SEA 


ered a “Talk respecting Verona, and its 
Rivers.” In connection with the closing topic of 
this lecture, the control of irrigation and inunda- 
tion, the distinguished art critic was afterwards 
drawn into correspondence in the newspapers. In 
the introduction to the volume, containing the dis- 
cussion of this subject, the editor quotes what 
Ruskin stated in the Pall Mall Gazette (of Janu- 
ary 19, 1871): ‘My principal object was to point 
out [secondly} that no mountain river ever was or 
can be embanked in the valleys; but that the rain- 
fall must be arrested on the high and softly round- 
ed hill surfaces, before it reaches any ravine in 
which it can be concentrated. Every mountain 
farm ought to have a dike about two feet high— 
with a small ditch within it—carried at intervals 
in regular, scarcely perceptible incline, across its 
fields;—with discharges into a reservoir large 
enough to contain a week’s maximum rainfall on 
the area of that farm in the stormiest weather— 
the higher uncultivated land being guarded over 
larger spaces with bolder embankments. No 
drop of water that had once touched hill ground 
ought ever to reach the plains till it was wanted 
there: and the maintenance of the bank and reser- 
voir, once built, on any farm, would not cost more 
than the keeping up of its cattle-sheds against 
chance of whirlwind and snow.’?) 

The authors of “Roots in the Earth’ found 
themselves confronted by the problem discussed 
by Ruskin on their Pennsylvania farm. In the 
chapter on “Six Farmers on an Upland Stream” 
they describe the methods and means adopted by 
a group of farmers, whose land formed a water- 
shed, to prevent inundation of the land and loss 
of soil by erosion. Mutual aid was not, however, 
resorted to, until an agent of the Federal Soil Con- 
servation Service had advised the land owner 
conscious of the seriousness of the situation: “You 
can't solve that problem by yourself . . . Those 
fellows up on the hillside are losing their soil, and 
you ate getting it and can’t use it. All of you 
ought to get together.”*) The advice was accept- 
_ ed and the problem was ultimately solved by six 
farmers willing to co-operate with each other. 


Cae Verona and other Lectures. N. Y., 1894, pp. VII- 


2) Op. cit., N. Y., Harper Bros., 19438, pp. 84-101. 


Soe about 1870 John Ruskin deliy- 


There is in the chapter of the book devoted tc 
the discussion of this development not the slight. 
est indication of anything but advice having been 
extended to the inquiring farmers by Government 
agents. Nevertheless, John Chamberlain, whe 
wrote a flattering article on “Roots in the Soil” for 
the New York Times, having stated, “when he 
(the farmer) sells, he must do it through a mar- 
keting co-operative,’ continues: 

“And if he wants to keep his top soil from slid: 
ing into the creek or blowing away in a dry spell, 
he must petition the Government to help him anc 
his fellows form a local soil conservation district 
Six farmers on an upland stream can’t hope tc 
check erosion as separate individuals.” 

Are the descendants of the pioneers who con: 
quered the wilderness really so helpless that the} 
are incapable of organizing for the purpose of 
curbing a creek, even though they may have re. 
alized the necessity of controlling its waters? Are 
they less self-reliant and willing to co-operate witk 
their neighbors for a common purpose than were 
Frisians, Hollanders and Nether-Saxons of the 
twelfth and thirteenth and subsequent centuries 
when they began their age-long struggle againsi 
the fierce power of the North Sea by organizing 
dike associations ? 

Although the Encyclopedia of the Social Sci 
ences contains no article dealing with one of the 
most remarkable efforts of organized mutual aid 
sustained for centuries, the history of a long coas 
line protected by dikes testifies to the achievement: 
inaugurated and fostered by generations of sturdy 
yeomen. Only rarely were the people held by ; 
king or prince to dike; the dike associations wer 
predominantly of a voluntary nature, intended o1 
the one hand to defend arable land against thi 
inroads of the turbulent sea, and on the other t 
wrest from the sea more land by constructing dike 
out on the flats. 

Goethe's receptive mind was deeply impresse: 
by the information regarding the dikes imparte 
to him by two young Frisians, visitors at Weimat 
What he was told is reflected in the second pat 
of his great drama, Faust. Although death is ar 
ptoaching, Mephisto’s victim still dreams of turr 
ing matsh land into green, fertile fields. O 


_ this “newest Earth,” “created by the bold, industr 


1S race,” men were to live “free to active toil.” 
ow well the great poet had caught the spirit and 
e facts of diking, the following lines reveal: 

Up to the brink the tide may war without, 

And though it gnaws, to burst with force the 

limit, 

By common impulse all unite to hem it.’) 
It was something more, something better than 
common impulse” was responsible for the 
thievements of generations of dike-builders. The 
det himself speaks of Gemeingeist as the com- 
lling motive which animated the men who 
ove with might and main to protect their homes 
d their land when the raging waves burrowed 
ito their “fortifications.” The very concern for 
we common good which proved so powerful an 
wcentive for the promotion of the welfare of the 
vedieval communes, reached its greatest height 
t the dike organizations. The rights of owner- 
mip had to yield to the principle that the com- 
1On good transcends private weal. In case a land 
pyner thought the obligations of diking too oner- 
mis, he was privileged to withdraw from the dike 
ssociation by relinquishing the right to the land. 
a that case he gave notice of his intention by 
flanting his spade in the soil he no longer wished 
2 defend against the sea. The ownerless proper- 
* could, after a reasonable time had elapsed, be 
=quired by anyone willing to assume the burdens 
“hich inhered in land protected by dikes. In- 
-ead of payment of earnest-money it was required 
if the prospective owner he should lift from the 
sil the abandoned spade. This was known as the 
patenrecht (the spade law); it prevailed quite 
enerally and throughout the centuries. In Hol- 
and, so W. H. Riehl, the distinguished sociolo- 
ist, discovered ninety years ago, while touring 
jat country, the phrase de spastecken (to stick in 
te spade) had acquired the meaning: to leave the 
Suntry, to give up a vocation.*) 
The history of the dike associations and dike 
orporations—they were not identical—is not 
vershadowed even by the accomplishments of the 
o-operative movement of the past one hundred 
ears. The former fought, and at times it was a 
dsing fight, with the elements, and though results 
vere frequently disappointing, the sturdy Dutch, 
‘risians and Nether-Saxons never despaired but 
ept up the battle with their often fierce enemy. 
pecial codes of law were developed, necessary for 
he conduct of these organizations which were 
alled on in the course of centuries to meet vari- 
"3) Act 5, VI. 
=*) Wanderbuch. 


_ 


Bayard Taylor’s transl. 
3d ed., Stuttgart, 1892, p. 69. 
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ous exigencies and emergencies. Dr. Julius Gierke, 
not to be confused with Dr. Otto v. Gierke, found 
it necessary to devote no less than three volumes 
to his history of the German dike laws.5) 

It was indeed a form of warfare those brave co- 
Operators engaged in. The East-Frisians com- 
pared the upkeep of a dike to a tussle with the 
Normans, and the chief instruments used in the 
construction of these important earth works, the 
spade and fork, were called by them “weapons 
against the salty sea.” The dike itself appeared as 


‘a fortress, a “sea castle.” The obligation to par- 


ticipate in diking was always of a corporative 
nature. 

Our knowledge of the numerous terrible floods 
which repeatedly inundated the eastern and north- 
ern shores of the North Sea, despite the efforts of 
the people to retain their hold on the land by con- 
structing dikes, arouses our admiration for those 
tenacious generations of men who continued the 
battle against wind and waves, undaunted by re- 
peated disasters. The oldest information regard- 
ing an event of this kind is in the Renner’s rimed 
chronicle, where it is related that the Elbe and 
Weser had, in 1012, done great damage. Hence, 
people had taken counsel and decided “‘to make 
water-dikes.”” From that time on to the beginning 
of the eighteenth century accounts of horrifying 
catastrophes are all too numerous. It was in 1717, 
on the eve of Christmas, a furious gale drove the 
waters of the English channel and the North Sea 
over the shores of East Frisia, Oldenburg, and 
other parts of the coast. Nether-Saxon Hermann 
Allmers, writing in 1857, states: ““Almost in every 
church are to be found even at the present time 
memorial tablets, which relate many a cruel 
story of the experiences the parish suffered on this 
occasion.” And, continuing, he says: “We know 
for certain that this flood swept away alone here 
[meaning: in the Oldenburg marshes} 2471 peo- 
ple and 4000 head of livestock. In East Frisia a 
like number were drowned; all told 15,000 lives 
were lost along the coast of the North Sea.”®) 
Nevertheless there was no end to diking; instead 
of abandoning their native soil in despair, the peo- 
ple decided time and again to increase the height 
and resistance of the dikes. At present, most of 
them are faced on the sea-side with slabs of 
granite. 

Strange as it may seem, the dike associations 


5) Gierke, J. Die Geschichte d. deutschen Deich- 
rechtes. 3 vols. Breslau, 1901. 

6) Marschenbuch. 2d ed. Oldenb. and Lpzg. (1891) 
pp. 46-50. 
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retained their autonomy, at least in Germany, until 
the coming of the National Socialists to power. 
Even in the present century the State, in this case 
Prussia, merely exercised supervision over dikes, 
according to the law of 1913—from which two 
provinces were, however, excluded, Schleswig- 
Holstein and Hannover. “The dike association is 
the owner; its representatives (the dike-captain, 
dike judge, dike jurors, etc.), and the meeting of 
the members, or its executive committee, are its 
functioning organs. The dike executive commit- 
tee exercises local police power.’””) But the in- 
dividual members no longer render personal ser- 
vice in the construction and preservation of a dike. 
Instead a system, called “communion-diking 
(Kommunion Deichung),’ has been adopted: 
“The association undertakes the construction work 
and the land owners assume the cost.”” A splendid 
example of self-government exercised by a sub- 
sidiary organ of society and the commonwealth. 
Such is the foundation of true Democracy. 

In England dikes against the sea were not need- 
ed so much as they were on the opposite shores of 
the North Sea, lacking cliffs. But they were not 
unknown; whether the institution of dike asso- 
ciations was developed, none of the sources avail- 
able to us reveal. The authors of the Cambridge 
Economic History of Europe do speak of “the ob- 
ligations incumbent on villages near the sea to 
maintain walls and dikes.” “As in low-lying 
lands elsewhere,” they say, ‘‘a great deal of local 
color developed and the consuetudo marisci played 
a part in social and in legal life.’ In a further 
chapter of the same work it is said: “Another form 
of common on the part of neighboring villages 
was the repair of dikes and drains lest the pasture 
be ‘drowned.’ The consuetudo marisci of differ- 
ent regions set the ancient requirements of the 
amount to be maintained by marsh men, and the 
heavy fines imposed for failure to do one’s 
share.) Some of the earth works here called 
dikes were, it appears, levees along rivers. ‘“The 
monks of Crayland,”’ Henry John Feasey writes, 
“were the recognized guardians of the fens, mak- 
ing it the special service of their lives to build and 
guard the dikes raised against the waters.” The 


same monks also fought the more powerful and’ 


America, it appeared to Madame Swetchine, 
than whom no woman of het time was thought 
_to have felt more deeply, or reasoned more keen- 

7) Der Grosse Herder. 


8) Loc. cit. Vol. I. 
dle Ages. Cambridge, 1941, pp. 456-457, 


Vol. 8, col. 737, under Deich. 


The Agrarian Life of the Mid- . 


dangerous element spiced with salt. For the sam« 
writer assures us: “So, too, the abbots of Furnes: 
erected dikes to prevent the eruption of the sea at 
high tides and in gales of wind, precautions neg 
lected after the dissolution of the monastety, caus: 
ing the sea several times to flow over the Walney 
Island doing immense damage.’’’) . 

In the course of the past four hundred year: 
many factors combined to weaken the corporative 
spirit in men and to destroy social organs. The 
guilds, once upon a time so powerful and influ 
ential, began to decline toward the end of medi: 
eval days. Wherever royal absolutism prevailec 
and nascent capitalism began to affect productior 
and distribution, there the guild system crumbled 
until at last Liberalism, engaged in atomizing so- 
ciety, decreed the destruction of all corporations 
and associations. This fate the dike organizations 
of Holland and lower Germany escaped, thougk 
both came under French rule and the Code Na. 
poleon in the days of the First Empire. And ever 
when, after 1815, reactionary tendencies prevailec 
in Berlin, Hannover and Copenhagen, the govern 
ments did not interfere with the administration of 
the dike associations. But this did happen, the 
burdens of diking, which at times bore heavily or 
small owners, were reduced in their case. While 
formerly destruction of a dike might result ir 
abandonment of land and home by one incapable 
of assuming his part of the labor and cost of re 
pairing the sea-torn breach, a quickened spirit of 
co-operation found means that made it possible 
for the association to help carry the burden of eco. 
nomically less fortunate members. W. Liipkes 
author of a book on Eastfrisian folklore, says ir 
this regard: “The value of what the co-operatively 
administered sea-dikes accomplish, cannot be ap 
praised sufficiently.”1°) And all this resulted from 
the labors and sacrifices of ‘generations of hard 
headed yeomen who fought, bled and suffered fo: 
the sake of self-government. Overcome, afte 
centuries of a brave struggle, by the neighboring 
princes, they succeeded in maintaining their righ 
to the ownership and administration of the “fort 
ress’ they had erected to keep out that other ene 
my, the turbulent sea. 


F, P. KENKEL 


ly on subjects of supreme moment, began het.ca 
reer at the culminating point of life; as Adam di 
at the age of thirty. 

9) Monasticism: What Is It? London, 1898, p. 66. 


i mae ; : E 
AY ea by Gregor Heinrich, Wir Friesen, Berlir 


IVING standards are affected by fluctuations 
of prices as well as variations in income. 
"his is the reason for labor’s justifiable concern 
er “cost of living.’”’ An increase in the price 
| a particular commodity has, in general, no 
teat effect on the living standards of workers and 
sults only in “‘substitution” of other related com- 
Odities or in the continued consumption of the 
ticle but at a lower rate. When the prices of 
1 articles rise, however, “substitution”? becomes 
creasingly difficult if not impossible, and the 
sult is a decrease in the amount of goods that 
worker can purchase with his income. This is 
a the assumption that the income remains con- 
ant Or increases at a slower rate. 

Increases in the price of one commodity, using 
utter for an example, can be gauged by compar- 
ag the price of butter in a so-called “normal” 
ar with its price in the year in question. Let 
s assume that butter in Middletown sold at 35 
sents a pound in 1936 and has risen to 58 cents 
_ pound in 1943. One method of comparison is 
3 say that butter rose 23 cents during the period 
eviewed. A more complete comparison would 
eoint out that butter rose 65 percent during the 
eetiod, or that the present price of butter is 165 
eercent of its “normal” price. Such a ratio of one 
srice to another is called a “relative.” 

The comparison of prices of one commodity 
loes not indicate the general movement of prices 
nd the cost of living. To observe such a trend, 
E is necessaty to compare the prices of many 
tticles with their prices in a base period called 
‘normal.” A means of measuring such general 
tends is called an “index” of prices. 

Such an index is merely an average of the price 
elatives of many commodities. Inasmuch as an 
ndex is compiled for a specific purpose, such as 
o measure changes in the cost of living for wage 
arners, it is necessary to include in such index the 
ommodities which make up the living standard of 
he wage earners. Among others, butter, bread 
nd potatoes would be included. Yachts and er- 
nines would be excluded since they are not the 
bject of expenditure for the normal wage earner. 

In the process of averaging it is not sufficient to 
dopt a suitable method, but it is also necessary to 
ssign proper ‘weights’ to the respective relatives. 
‘hese weights should reflect the proportionate im- 
I 


+ 
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THE COST OF LIVING INDEX 


ITS PURPOSE AND FUNCTION 


portance of each item of expenditure to each 
other. For example, if the normal expenditure 
for butter by wage earners is equal to twice their 
expenditure for bread, then in an index of cost of 
living for wage earners bread would be assigned 
the weight of 1 and butter 2, or some similar pro- 
portion, reflecting the relative importance of these 
two commodities in the worker’s budget. 

The BLS “Index of Cost of Living” is compiled 
by a division in the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 
S. Department of Labor. A staff of 100 trained 
statisticians and investigators is employed on this 
function and, in addition, the services of about 
500 part-time field agents are utilized. The cost 
of the index is approximately $500,000 annually. 
The BLS canvasses 10,260 food dealers including 
1,129 independents in 56 cities and 208 chains rep- 
resenting 8,650 individual stores. Prices for goods 
and services other than food are obtained from 
3,900 stores in 34 cities and rents are obtained 
from 54,000 dwellings in 34 cities. The list of 
goods priced includes 183 articles bought by 
workers’ families.*) 

Why does an index of cost of living, a techni- 
cal device employed by statisticians, economists 
and Government officials, cause such a furor as 
exists at the present time regarding the BLS in- 
dex? The labor members of the War Labor 
Board have attacked it; articles pro and con have 
appeared in the daily press; even President Roose- 
velt has seen fit to appoint a committee to study — 
the problem and report on it. 

The answer is to be found in a decision handed 
down by the WLB on July 16, 1942, in the case 
of the United Steel Workers of America vs. Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Republic Steel Corporation, 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. and the Inland 
Steel Co.—the so-called “Little Steel Companies.” 
In this case the WLB announced a policy of wage 
stabilization “which is based on maintaining the 
purchasing power of hourly wage rates as of Janu- 
aty, 1941.” This policy, according to William H. 
Davis, Board Chairman, will “lead to a terminal 
for the tragic race between wages and prices.””) 

On the basis of increased cost of living, claim- 
ing that the cost of living had increased by about 
15 percent in the period January, 1941, to May, 


1) John Carlisle’s article on BLS Index in the Detroit 


News, February 5, 1944. 
2) WLB Release of July 16, 1942. 
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1942, the Board granted a wage increase for those 
workers whose hourly wages had not followed 
suit. Dr. G. W. Taylor in outlining the guiding 
principles on which the Board decided this case 
stated: “For the period from January 1, 1941, to 
May, 1942, which followed a long period of rela- 
tive stability, the cost of living increased by about 
15 percent. If any group of workers averaged 
less than a 15 percent increase in hourly wage 
rates during or immediately preceding or follow- 
ing this period, their established peace-time stand- 
atds have been broken. If any group of workers 
averaged a 15 percent increase or more, their es- 
tablished peace-time standards have been pre- 
served . . . Any claim for wage adjustments for 
the groups whose peace-time standards have been 
preserved can only be considered in terms of the 
inequalities or of sub-standard conditions spe- 
cifically referred to in the President’s message of 
April 27, 1942 . . . Those groups whose peace- 
time standards have been broken are entitled to 
have these standards re-established as a stabiliza- 
tion factor.”*) 

Further increases in hourly wage rates were 
tuled out in this precedent setting case. Dr. Tay- 
lor, in commenting upon the unions’ demands for 
a dollar-a-day increase because of contended ex- 
cessive rise in living costs, said that “such a wage 
increase would be entirely incompatible with the 
President’s stabilization policy.’’*) 

Therefore, the BLS index which was used in 
this historic case became closely related to the 
wage stabilization program, regardless of the fact 
that the WLB ruled out wage increases above 15 
percent. Since prices, as shown by BLS figures, 
had risen 15 percent, wages were also permitted 
to rise on the above-stated conditions. Inasmuch 
as cost of living increases permitted a wage in- 
crease up to 15 percent, it was difficult for many 
to see why higher increases were not permitted 
if the cost of living continued to rise. Some feel- 
ing developed that if the BLS index was to show 
a further price rise, which most wage earners 
were well aware existed, then maybe further wage 
increases would be permitted. 

Within the last year criticism against the BLS 
index became so widespread that the President on 
November 5, 1943, appointed a Cost of Living 
Study Committee from among the members of the 
WLB. On January 29, 1944, the labor members 
of the five-man committee, R. J. Thomas, UAW- 
CIO, and George Meany, AFL, made public their 


3) Ibid., p. 1. 
4) Ibid., p. 6. 


report in Detroit,°) claiming that the cost of liv- 
ing had risen 43.5 percent above the level that 
existed on January 1, 1941, instead of the 23.4 per- 
cent reported by the BLS. The two industry mem- 
bers, H. B. Horton and G. K. Batt, criticized the 
labor members’ report; WLB Chairman, W. H.j 
Davis, did not join in the report, thus refusing to” 
make it a majority decision. 

The recent criticism of the index by labor lead-— 
ers has centered around the following points: The ~ 
failure of the index to recognize the changes in 
the consumption habits of workers at the present 
time as compared to the relatively “depressed” 
years of the mid-1930's; the omission of certain 
commodities from the index; the manner of se-— 
curing prices; the use of ceiling-controlled rents; 
and the neglect of regional and local character- 
istics. In addition, they have also criticized the 
index for ignoring price ceiling violations and . 
quality deterioration; for using only commodities ~ 
that have price ceilings; and for not considering 
the fact that week-end sales have been eliminated — 
by stores generally and that low cost goods are” 
not available as before. In securing the data for” 
rents, the BLS has included old dwelling units _ 
while omitting new construction. The use of ceil-_ 
ing prices for the rent section of the index ignores ~ 
the rent situation in vast portions of our country 
not included in rent control areas. 

Space does not permit a further elaboration of 
the charges against the BLS index. The Presi- 
dent’s committee is still studying the problem and 
a store-to-store audit on prices is now taking place 
in Detroit and other cities for the purpose of in-— 
vestigating the charges and suggesting remedies. : 

The index has been defended by representatives | 
of business and some Government officials. A 
Chamber of Commerce in a large mid-western | 
city says that the BLS index does what it is sup- 
posed. to do, i. e., measure price changes in par- 
ticular commodities. “If the worker now uses 
butter where formerly he used margarine, part of 
his increased expenditure is caused by higher but- 
ter prices—measured by BLS index—but most of 
his higher outlay is caused by his change in liv- 
ing standards—not measured by BLS index.’’®) 

The Survey of Current Business’) admits that 
there are important gaps in our knowledge of. 
actual living costs and that we do not have good. 
information as to changes in “character, quality 


>) The Detroit News, January 30 1944, page 2 
6) The Detroiter, February 7, 1944, p. 5. 


7) Monthly publication of the Department of Com- 
merce. 
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nd importance’ of goods and services; however, 
1e “cost of living index still provides a fair ap- 
oximation to changes in the actual cost of liv- 
ig of most wage earnets.’’’) 
In conclusion, it may be stated that the attack 
the BLS index does have economic significance 
great importance. As stated before, there was 
© provision made in the Little Steel Case for an 
acrease above 15 percent and the WLB did not 
y that wages are to follow the barometer of 
tices. However, there is not much doubt that 
successful attack by labor on the index will be 
additional pressure under the lid that is now 
ver wages. Official recognition of the failure of 
e index to record the onward and upward march 
the cost of living will give added impetus to 
bor’s demand for increased earnings. The psy- 
nological effect may be difficult to offset. 
Labor's reaction to official recognition of the 
madequacy of the present BLS index would be an- 
ther force to contend with on the disturbed home 


Warder’s Review 


A Deceptive Mirage 


[N the course of the past year the Bishops of 
Australia submitted to the Dominion Govern- 
ment a statement with the title: “A Pattern for 
‘eace.” It defines the principles which should 
yovern life in the post-war period and, in addi- 
on, essentials of reconstruction. 

The document received due notice in our Ca- 
aolic papers. Not so the commendatory remarks 
in the declaration by Archbishop Beovich of 
wdelaide. He said, snter alia: 

“It is a matter for satisfaction that the authors of the 
mocument have given expression to views which are in 
cord with the twenty points of agreement reached by 

Melbourne Committee containing the Anglican, Ca- 
aolic, Presbyterian, Methodist and other Nonconformist 
2presentatives, appointed to draw up a common pro- 
ram on the social question. 

“Thus it is opposed to those totalitarians who would 
eprive the family and the individual of their rights and 
berty and merge them into an omnipotent State. In 
aat way lies slavery.” 

It is significant the danger against which the 
.ustralian prelate raises his warning voice should 
areaten a country where labor, organized for po- 
tical purposes, has exercised influence for so long 

time. It would seem that labor legislation, so- 
ial security, and all other means resorted to with 


%) July, 1948, p. 12. 


pul x* Dh 


front. It may be possible, however, to channelize 
labor's reaction into a demand for lower prices. 
and profits. To date labor, as a whole, has gone 
along with the President in his desire to forestall: 
a ruinous inflation. 

The statisticians have the professional desire to 
see continuity in their indexes, recognizing the 
fact that the prices of like objects must be ex- 
amined and compared before an index of prices 
is possible. However, it seems that an index of 
cost of living must also have sufficient flexibility 
to adjust itself to changing living conditions and 
habits of life or else it loses touch with reality. 

It may be that regional indexes are part of the 
solution. At least a great part of the solution 
must be justice and charity and a full measure of 
level-headedness to insure an equitable solution 
with full regard to the rights of individuals, and 
the national well-being. 

NorMAN R. STOCKER 
Detroit, Mich. 


the intention of satisfying the demands of the 
mass for justice and equality do not achieve the 
purpose they are intended to accomplish. They 
are mere palliatives which effect no cure. Hence, 
the mass everywhere is at present willing the State 
should assume full control of industry and finance, 
in expectation of obtaining from its largess every- 
thing the existing system has either denied them 
or supplied only to a limited extent. The dan- 
gers lurking in State Capitalism are not taken into 
account. It is the story in a modern version of 
the mirage of an oasis in the desert, imbuing the 
traveler with new hope. 


"We Just Don't Happen to Like Them” 


HERE is a war on between two organizations 
engaged in surveying and rating usefulness 
to advertisers of radio programs. The older of 
the two organizations, which now calls itself the 
Co-operative Analysis of Broadcasting, is com- 
posed of a group of “high-ranking advertisers and 
ad-agencies”’; its active and successful competitor, 
C; EY Hooper, Inc., 4s just an old-fashioned cor-, 
poration, whose founder adopted a system of con- 
tacting radio audiences far superior, because more 
rational, than that applied by the older, “kept” 
concern. 
This quarrel between the two radio audience 
research organizations has furnished us with new 
evidence regarding the intentions of “Big Busi- 
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ness” toward co-operatives. In a lengthy article 
on the battle royal between the two, published in 
a leading trade paper, The Billboard, an execu- 
tive of a radio network, having called attention to 
the subterfuge practiced by the concern sailing 
under false colors, is quoted as having frankly 
stated: 

“When they argue that CAB merits our support be- 
cause it’s a co-op and non-profit . . . hell, these are 
the people who fight the co-ops, yet here they are using 
it as a sales argument. And when I pointed this out to 
them, they said: ‘Everyone knows co-ops are good. We 
just don’t happen to like them in the consumer field.’ ” 

The reasons for this attitude are, of course, not 
far to seek: A successful co-operative movement 
cuts deep into the flesh of finance. The big fel- 
low’s opportunities for profit are reduced by the 
organization of wholesale societies, co-operative 
factories, plantations, etc. And all of these under- 
takings inevitably follow consumers’ co-opera- 
tives. We also learn from The Billboard that 
“still others in the trade wondered ‘if the CAB 
were really co-operative, and how were the costs 
of operation apportioned. For that matter, it 
would also be interesting to know how the income 
of the CAB is divided.’ ”’ 

Reasonable doubts, indeed. As in so many 
other cases, thus too in this instance the term “‘co- 
operative” is being abused to cover up the true 
nature of an organization backed by some of the 
strongest monopolies in the country. 


That Symptom of Instability 


ope ESOR WERNER SOMBART long ago 
declared acceleration of change to be one of 
the outstanding characteristics of modern capi- 
talism. And paging through the brochure on the 
“Causes of the Peace Failure, 1919-1939,” issued 
by the International Consultive Group of Geneva 
in 1940, we came across a statement stressing the 
significance of the fluidity of the modern world. 
Continuing we read: 

“A century ago it was natural to plan for the future. 
In their private affairs our ancestors could act on the 
assumption that their grandchildren would live a life 
not substantially unlike their own. Statesmen could 
think of their country’s future in the confident expecta- 
tion that that future would not surprise them. Today 
we have no such confidence. The disarray that has 


thereby been introduced into both private and public 
affairs is there for all to see.’’1) 


Applying this insight to international affairs, 
the Geneva Group concludes: 


1) Internat]. Conciliation. No. 368, p. 342. 
Oct., 1940. eds 


2) Ibid. p. 342. 
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“That very instability not only makes forward-look-" 
ing policy difficult; it often renders it apparently futile.” 

We have to do, in this case, with a phenome-- 
non which is explained in part, but only in part, 
by the influence exerted on conditions and men by” 
the outstanding progress of the mechanical arts’ 
since the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
The acceleration of transportation alone accounts 
to no small degree for the growth of change and / 
unrest. In addition, wars, of which there have) 
been so many since 1850, have caused -a loss of 
balance. But the decisive factor is the denial by 
modern man of his spiritual heritage which led’ 
to the declaration of emancipation of the flesh | 
from the immutable laws of moral conduct. | 

Scorning “the perfect law of liberty,” of which 
St. James speaks (I, 25), license, and what it cre- 
ates, are his part. Adopting the role of omnipo-- 
tent ruler, man creates chaos, and thus arrives at” 
the conclusion, recorded by the Geneva Group as_ 
a sign of the futility they refer to: “Why under- 
take the difficult and laborious task of solving a 
problem that may have passed away before the 
remedy has begun to operate ?’’”) | 


Return The Land To Health 


ROM the clip-sheet of a certain agricultural : 
college the following bit of information was 
extracted by us: 

“Better fertilizers are available this year; victory gar- 
deners have been allotted a 5-10-5 mixture instead of 
the 5-8-7 of last year. Most of the poisons and repel-— 
lents that gardeners need to protect their crops from in-- 
sects and diseases will be available this year, including 
some rotenone. Gardeners should order these supplies 
now, so that dealers may prepare to fill their demands.”” 


Compare with this statement the following ac- 
count taken from the memorandum of Captain 
Wilson regarding the results achieved with the aid 
of the Indore Process at the Iceni Nurseries, Sur- 
fleet, Lincolnshire. After a two years’ trial the 
owner of the estate, consisting of land which had. 
been badly farmed, reported to the British Associ- 
ation in 1937: ’ 

“As a result of the utilization of humus, the land 
under intensive cultivation has already reached a state 
of independence, and for the last two years zo chemi- 
cals have been used in the gardens at all either as fer- 
tilizer or as a spray for disease and pest control. The 
only wash which has been used on the fruit trees is one 


application each winter of lime sulphur, and it is hoped 
to eliminate this before long.” : 


The farm land, Captain Wilson stated, was “not 


2 
a en 


fet independent of the purchase of fertilizers.” 
put the amount used had been “‘steadily reduced 
fom 106 tons used in 1932, costing £675, to 4014 
pns in the current year (1937), costing £281.” 
FSimilarly,” the report continues, “the potato crop, 
rhich formerly was sprayed four or five times, is 
fow only sprayed once, and this it is hoped will 
Iso be dispensed with before many years when 

e land has become healthy and is in a proper 
cate of fertility.”1) W/riting in 1940, Sir Albert 
Howard assures his readers, further advance had 
been made at Surfleet since this memorandum had 
seen made. 

Introduction of the Indore Process is, of course, 
matter of years. It would be a sheer impossi- 
ility at this time to change from present methods 
9 the system, which in a practical way cultivates 
ousseau’s idea that man should return to nature. 
But we must not postpone too long a change of 
wolicy in the treatment of the soil. For it is quite 
ue, what J. M. Moubray, of Southern Rhodesia, 
». A., stated: 

“The present system, employed by many, of mining 
imstead of farming the soil, of stimulating it to the last 
xtent with artificials, and—-when it has been killed— 
-bandoning it, must be exchanged for real soil-build- 
ig according to Nature’s methods. Only in this way 
an disaster, examples of which can be seen all round, 
ee avoided, and the land be made to produce what it 
Was intended to produce before our too clever methods 
pvere employed upon it.) _ 


ontemporary Opinion 


i N the House of Lords, the Bishop of Chiches- 
_ ter raised the question of the policy being pur- 
sued by Bomber Command. His Lordship said 
je doubted whether it was sufficiently realized 
‘that it is no longer definite military and industrial 
bjectives which are the aim of the bombers but 
-he whole town, area by area, is blotted carefully 
Sut.” 

This accurately sums up what has been said by 
those responsible for the present policy. 

This policy the Bishop of Chichester attacked 
on various grounds: that it is unlawful, that it is 
mot consonant with our professed ideals and that 
it will not, in the long run, achieve its end. The 
unlawfulness is twofold; it is contrary to inter- 
national law and it is contrary to moral law. Be- 
cause of this the bitterness and hatred that the 
policy engenders will vitally affect the subsequent 
Bay Howard, Sir Albert. An Agricultural Testament, 


Oxford Univ. Press, 1940, p. 84. 
- 2) Ibid. Appendix B, p. 234. 
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peace. While we all wish to shorten the war and 
diminish the cost in soldiers’ lives, we must not 
“justify methods inhuman in themselves by argu- 
ments of expediency.” This “smacks of the Nazi 
philosophy that might is right.” The trouble is 
that we are leaving the ethical issue aside and we 
are showing a curious blindness on the psycho- 
logical side. Gace 


Catholic Times 
London 


The powers of evil are abroad on the earth to- 
day in terrible forms. If evil were always weak 
and defeated it would never be a temptation. 
Naziism has shown demonic power in first con- 
quering the mind of Germany and then giving 
Germany the means and the will to enslave the 
greater part of Europe. Communism, despite its 
sinister record in Russia, exercises a mesmeric fas- 
cination on multitudes in the rest of the world. 
The democratic countries have fought fire with 


_ fire, they have adopted the militarization, the 


propaganda and the other techniques of totalitari- 
anism. Juvenile delinquency, divorce, drunken- 
ness, illegitimacy and shameful diseases are grow- 
ing evils among us. The signs of the times do 
not point to the world being bettered by the war 
but rather worsened. 

The world would certainly run recklessly to the 
lowest depths if it were not restrained by its Chris- 
tian forces. These are Christian traditions, memo- 
ries, doctrines, but above all, Christian lives. God 
would have spared Sodom if ten just men had been 
found there, and we know very well that though 
perhaps the majority are heedless of their obli- 
gations to God today there are multitudes who 
serve Him faithfully and it is these faithful who 
will avert the world’s destruction. 


The Canadian Register 


The idea that the labor problem can be solved if 
great, powerful organizations of employers will sit . 
down with great powerful organizations of labor 
is a delusion. If our experience in the NRA and 
in the war teaches us anything, it is that the best 
that can be expected in the long run from such a 
situation is an armed truce with intermittent civil 
war. And every truce would be a monopolistic 
arrangement to take advantage of those not mem- 
bers of the great organized groups. Business and 
labor unions, whenever confronted with post-war 
readjustments that are unfavorable to them, will be 
sorely tempted to protect their own special inter- 
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ests at the expense of the public. There will be 
efforts on the part of businesses, abetted by labor 
unions, to limit productive capacity, to raise tariffs, 
to obtain subsidies, and to maintain prices at artti- 
ficially high levels. The unions will oppose labor 
saving changes and will seek higher wages even 
in ateas and industries of surplus labor . . . 

If experience is any guide, such coalitions will 
be almost certain to restrict opportunities for prog- 
ress and expansion, to exploit the public, and ulti- 
mately to injure even the businesses, workers, and 
farmers included in them. We cannot afford a 
post-war NRA. Resort to temporary Government 
regulation in the transition from war to peace 
may, however, be necessary in cases of great hard- 


ships. James H. McGraw, Jt. 


_ President, McGraw Hill Publishing Co. 


Industry will [after the war} contend that it 
could not profitably run its business unless corpo- 
rate taxes are drastically cut. It will oppose ex- 
pansion of social security legislation on the plea 
of economy, and, above all, it will fight for a let- 
down of Government regulation of business. Al- 
ready, the din of ‘‘free enterprise” is filling the 
air, which in simpler terms means freedom from 
“interference” by Government as well as by labor. 


And last but not least, industry will demand the 
turning over of Government-owned plants to pri- 
vate interests—for little more than nothing. Not 
less than one-third of the industrial plants work- 
ing at present on war needs in this country were 
built with Government funds... 


The unions will demand expansion of social se- 
curity legislation, with unemployment benefits to 
cover more weeks than heretofore—to help the 
returned soldiers over the hard times until they 
get jobs. The unions will oppose the Govern- 
ment turning over to private capital its great roster 
of factories. It is true that the American unions 
are not particularly enamored with the prospect 
of Government going into business. The unions, 
however, believe that the government should, 
through pressure on business and through credits 
to new industries, help in stimulating new employ- 
ment sources. The better way, therefore, is not to 
turn over these plants outright to private capital 
but to exercise through them a degree of control 
over private industry with a view to reviving the 
industries which were especially hit by the war. 


Justice’) 


1) Official Organ, Interntl. Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union. 


Fragments 


(@ Re of the things that I am proudest of is, 
Mr. Claud Mullins told the participants in 
a Howard League luncheon, that I fought the bat- 
tle of protecting the women who came with their 
marriage troubles into the “police” courts from 
the attention, of the vulgar newspapers. 


A meeting of the Young People’s Peace Con- 
ference, held in New York City in February, 1933, 
was told by Rev. Edmund B. Chaffee: “Another 
great war will involve us all. The women will be 
combatants just as much as the men. That war 
will destroy property and human lives beyond 
comprehension.” ; 


It is Wright A. Patterson’s opinion, expressed 
in “Grassroots,” that the only obstacle “the farm- 
er has so far been successful in surmounting is the 
racketeering labor leader who has attempted an 
invasion of the farm field. The racketeer’s diffi- 
culty is in finding mass elements with which he 
can deal.” 


A contributor to the Catholic Historical Review 
quotes Lord Acton’s opinion, “‘a man may not read 
what he likes.’ ‘Therefore, ‘a free trader if he 
wants Adam Smith or Mill, better give him Sis- 
monde or Carey.”—How many of. our teachers 
of economics have delved more than superficially 
into the writings of this American economist? 


It is part of the unending mission of the Church, 
says M. B. R. in Christendom (Anglican), through 
all human failure, sin and disillusion to keep hope 
alive in the world. Our Roman brethren are for- 
tunate in having before them the reminder of their 
Penny Catechism that “the two sins against hope 
are presumption and despair.” 


Discussing a new novel by Albert J. Guerard, 
a reviewer says: “His picture of American college 
fraternity life—its anarchy, its sensation-seeking, 
and its sexual cruelty—is more than a little dis- 
turbing and very convincing.” 


“While our institutions are not free from in- 
justice,” so thought John P. Altgeld, the for many 
people irritating Governor of Illinois, “they are 
still the best that have yet been devised, and there- 
fore must be maintained.” 


ite SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


The Great Opportunity 


Pore PIUS XI, our late Holy Father, said 

that the world was passing through its dark- 
est hour. Yet he thanked God that he lived at 
this time. For in his view it is a time of wonder- 
ful opportunity summoning the heroic and the di- 
vine in men, especially among our priests. And 
again, Pius XII in his recent Christmas allocution 
{1942} warned us solemnly that this is not the 
time for lamentation but action. Therefore, let us 
fully measure up to the needs and the opportuni- 
ties of the times. 

For indeed this is a time of opportunity and 
woe to us—especially to us priests—if all this 
bloodshed, all this agony of parents and unspeak- 
able anguish of mothers, all this demoralization 
of women and children, all this wanton destruc- 


Catholic Action 


An Invitation 


VERY age has its economic and social prob- 

lems. Thomas More’s Utopia no less than 
the celebrated work by Vives on the reformation 
of public charity, published in 1564, testify to this 
assertion, as do so many other books, tracts, ser- 
mons and speeches from various centuries. In ad- 
dition, history records riots, revolts and revolu- 
tions, caused largely by discontent due to condi- 
tions considered intolerable by the members of 
one or the other class of society. It was in the 
nineteenth century the “social question’ attained 
to an importance which warrants Ketteler’s state- 
ment that, lacking knowledge of this problem, it 
was impossible for one to know and understand 
our times. Then too, for a hundred years papal 
encyclicals have discussed the various phases of 
the illness of society, repeatedly emphasizing the 
obligation of Catholics to engage in social action 
for the love of God and the welfare of men. 

In the encyclical Divini Redemptoris Pius XI 
exhorts the laity most earnestly to prepare for and 
engage in Catholic Action which, he declares, “is 
in effect a social apostolate, inasmuch as its ob- 
ject is to spread the Kingdom of Jesus Christ not 
only among individuals, but also in families and 
in society.” 

“Tt must therefore,” the Pope continues, “make 
it a chief aim to train its members with special 
3 


Es 


Procedure 


Action 


tion of wealth, through our negligence should 
Spiritually avail nothing for the lambs of the flock! 
God could not permit this war or permit the evil 
purposes of those who started it to continue un- 
less it was to the spiritual good of His children, 
a final means of purging, purifying, and reclaim- 
ing the elect. And therefore, Fathers, if as His 
ministers, we should neglect through word and 
example to bring our war-ridden people close to 
God, to His Church, His sacraments, and to the 
Christian life, generally, and if we ourselves are 
not brought closer during these terrible days to 
our ideal Who is Christ Jesus—THEN WOE 
BETIDE US! 


Most Rev. FRANcIs J. L. BECKMAN, S.T.D. 
Archbishop of Dubuque’) 


care and to prepare to fight the battles of the 
Lord.” To which purpose, as no one will deny, 
the Central Verein has devoted itself with whole- 
hearted devotion, although it lacked the support 
of all too many of its members. And that, al- 
though Catholics have been repeatedly admon- 
ished, as by Pius XI in the encyclical on Atheistic 
Communism, that the task of formation, “now 
more urgent and indispensable than ever, and 
which must always precede direct action in the 
field {italics ours}, will assuredly be served by 
study circles, social weeks, lecture courses, and the 
various other activities undertaken with a view 
to making known the Christian solution of the 
world problem.” 

Among the means adopted by the Central Ver- 
ein to promote the desirable and necessary knowl- 
edge and understanding of this “world problem” 
Social Justice Review is not the least. Those who 
know and read our journal carefully commend it 
highly. But the majority of our members neither 
subscribe to it nor aid in obtaining subscribers. 
Not at all an impossible task as the unsolicited 
subscriptions received by the Bureau prove; com- 
ing to us not alone from all parts of the U. S., but 
also from Canada and countries overseas. 

If the Catholics of our country are to take part 

1) From “Pastoral ‘Letter to His Reverend Clergy on 


the Occasion of the Consecration of His Archdiocese to 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus, July 2, 1943,” pp. 14-15. 
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in the solution of the tangled social problems de- 
manding attention, they must, in the pursuit of 
Catholic Action, ‘‘disseminate knowledge of the 
fundamental principles on which, according to the 
pontifical documents, a Christian social order must 
be built” (Pius XI). Social Justice Review will 
prove an excellent aid for the attainment of “an 
evet better understanding of Catholic social doc- 
trine.” 

Let us suggest that every society at present af- 
liated with the CV should return to the custom, 


Arbitration 
Arbitrating Disputes 


ITHOUT fanfare the movement called ar- 

bitration has been extending the sphere of 
its influence during the past decade, and is ex- 
pected to play an ever-increasing role in the years 
following the cessation of hostilities. 

Arbitration is not something new in our coun- 
try, however. While from earliest years the Gov- 
ernment entered into arbitration with other coun- 
tries, it was somewhat reluctant to promote it 
within its own domain, although Thomas Jeffer- 
son as Secretary of State in 1781 urged two private 

citizens to arbitrate their difference with the Gov- 
ernment. And before 1800 a court or board of 
arbitration was functioning in New York. 

To the majority of people arbitration has to do 
only with labor disputes, as sort of a last-ditch ef- 
fort to avert a strike. However, the functions and 
purposes are much broader than that. Arbitration 
Magazine, which has just passed its first anni- 
vetsaty as the organ of the American Arbitration 
Association, has recently attempted to define the 
character and mission of the movement. Answer- 
ing the question, “What is Arbitration?’, it re- 
plies: 

Arbitration is the simple proceeding voluntarily 
chosen by parties who want a dispute determined by an 
impartial judge of their own mutual selection, whose de- 
cision, based on the merits of the case, they agree in 
advance to accept as final and binding. 

There is no place in arbitration for bargaining and 
compromise. Mediation and conciliation are not arbi- 
tration. If used, they are preliminary processes, and are 
ptesumed to have failed prior to arbitration. 

Arbitration is proposed by fair men who seek the 
right decision. It is opposed by men determined to im- 
pose their arbitrary will by economic or physical or 
armed force. 

Arbitration is a method of self-regulation. It is a 
democratic process in that it is wholly voluntary and de- 
pends upon the agreement of the parties. Government 
compulsion destroys its fundamental character. 


tration endeavors. 


which at one time proved so successful, of ap- 
pointing a Central Bureau promoter, whose duty 
it will be to obtain subscriptions for our monthly, 
offer for sale our brochures, distribute our free 
leaflets, and otherwise act as the representative of 
what has so frequently been called “the heart of 
the Central Verein.” We urge the officers, both 
of major branches and local societies, to grant this 
matter their serious attention, now that the first 
issue of volume thirty-seven acts as a reminder to 
promote our publication. 


Thus far arbitration has managed to remain 
free from Government domination. And there is 
a phase of its activity that commends itself in a 
striking manner to advocates of the corporative 
reorganization of society. Within recent years 
the arbitration movement has been accepted more 
and more by associations of a particular business 
or industry. Not long ago, for instance, the maga- 
zine related how arbitration has been employed to 
solve many a knotty problem of the National Fur- 
niture Warehousemen’s Association. It has been 
used to good advantage in the dressmaking indus- 
try, and in various manufacturing concerns. 

It is still true that the primary function of arbi- 
tration is in the field of labor-management rela- 
tions, and arbitration clauses are being written into 
a constantly growing number of war contracts. 
Leaders of the movement fear, however, that 
under the stress of the war arbitration may be 
made compulsory. Such a happening would de- 
stroy one of the fundamentals of arbitration. 

It is encouraging to note that Catholics and Ca- 
tholic organizations are engaged in various arbi- 
Men like Bishop Francis J. 
Haas and Fr. John P. Boland have performed out- 
standing work in the field. And as a result of 
the frequent requests he had received to arbitrate 
labor disputes, Brother Alfred, F.S.C., of La Salle 
College, Philadelphia, has established the La Salle 
Arbitration Association. This group offers its ser- 
vices free of charge to labor unions and industries 
to arbitrate differences of wages, hours, or other 
conditions of employment. 

This is heartening because Catholic leaders, 
equipped with a knowledge of Christian princi- 
ples, should be in a position to render. valuable 


service to the common good by means such as 
these. : ; 
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Family Allowances 


Welfare of the Family 
()* a number of occasions the CV has pto- 


nounced in favor of family allowances as 
a means of aiding families of normal size to sus- 
tain themselves in frugal comfort. : The Dominion 
Government of Canada is now willing to grant 
this wage policy legal sanction. However, alone 
among the groups of organized workers of the 
country, the Canadian Catholic Confederation of 
Labor has approved the Government's plan for 
payment of family allowances. One of the rec- 
ommendations of the organization’s recent Con- 
§tess, presented to Prime Minister King and the 
Cabinet, gives voice to the approval. 

At present it may seem inopportune in our coun- 
try to engage in efforts intended to pave the way 
for family allowances. Do not all of us know of 
many families enjoying a large income, derived 
from the wages of three, four, and five of their 
members gainfully occupied? Yes, “prosperity” 
has come to many a workingman’s household in 
fecent years; nevertheless the number of families 
whose income does not permit them to enjoy a 
proper living standard is very large. After all, 
the average wage does not provide sufficiently for 
a family of six, seven or more persons. More- 
over, the opportunity to make “big money” will 
come to an end some day, but families with more 


Rural Problems 
Planting and Reaping 


YURAL leaders can take encouragement from 
the extension of the Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference’s program into an ever growing number 
of dioceses throughout the country. Among the 
regions where the program has been introduced in 
the recent past is the Diocese of Toledo. Most 
Rev. Karl J. Alter, Bishop of that See, has now 
appointed twelve priests to membership on a Rural 
Life Committee, intended to promote the Confer- 
ence’s objectives. 
_ Already this Committee has established rural 
life institutes, a free land location service, and 
4-H clubs on a parish basis. Moreover, it is help- 
ing to train rural leaders, providing for adult edu- 
cation by means of discussion clubs, arranging rec- 
xeational, dramatic and social programs, encout- 
bing the formation of credit unions, marketing, 
consumers’ and credit co-operatives, and sponsor- 
ing homestead and farmstead projects. 
A comparable sphere of endeavor occupies the 


: 


than one or two children will, let us hope, con- 
tinue. Until such a time, when the present un- 
satisfactory wage system has been replaced by one 
providing for a more equitable division of the 
fruits of the common effort of a group of produc- 
ers than that now prevailing, provision should be 
made for granting families an extra allowance for 
any additional child, after the second or third one. 
This demand is in agreement with the praise ex- 
pressed by Pope Pius XI “for various systems de- 
vised, and attempted in practice, by which an in- 
creased wage is paid in view of the increased fami-.: 
ly burdens and special provision is made for spe- 
cial needs.” 

The subject is worthy of attention and thorough 
discussion. While family allowances should not 
be considered a solution of the wage problem— 
we look upon them merely as a temporary remedy 
for a crying evil—the adoption of this policy 
would undoubtedly serve the purpose of promot- 
ing the welfare of the family. However, it is 
only by consistent agitation a new departure of 
this kind may win success. Catholics have reason 
to believe themselves champions of this cause, 
commended by a Pope, because of their belief in 
the religious, moral and social mission of the 
family. 


attention of the Conference unit of the Archdio- 
cese of St. Louis, which on February 22nd ob- 
served the tenth anniversary of its existence. 
Founded by Most Rev. John J. Glennon, Arch- 
bishop of St. Louis, and directed until 1940 by 
Most Rev. Christian H. Winkelmann, former Aux- 
iliary Bishop of St. Louis and now Bishop of W1- 
chita, the association has established an impres- 
sive record. 

Some $360,000 has been collected and expend- _ 
ed to support parishes, schools and other Catholic 
institutions in rural areas. It has helped establish 
eighteen schools, and has provided bus service 
for the children of fifty-one rural parishes. Con- 
ference funds have helped in the construction of 
eighteen rural churches, and in the repair of ex- 
isting buildings, whether churches, convents, 
schools or rectories. Catechetical programs and 
religious correspondence courses are maintained, 
while active support is extended the Confraternity 


of Christian Doctrine. 
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Last year, for example, the St. Louis Confer- 
ence collected $69,442.64 and expended $53,654.- 
86; a large part of the balance has been earmarked 
for the purchase of buses and for post-war con- 
struction. Assistance was extended a number of 
parishes damaged by the floods of 1943. A typi- 
cal list of other expenditures includes church sup- 
plies, bus maintenance, vacation school, building 


Co-operation 


Words of Warning 


O-OPERATIVES should come into existence 

as the result of the spontaneous will of a 
group of people to engage in a desirable effort to 
help themselves by resorting to mutual aid for the 
‘purpose of accomplishing some necessaty purpose 
of an economic or charitable nature. Outside help 
should be sought or accepted only during the 
formative period of a co-operative enterprise or 
in extreme cases of need. 

The aim should always be for co-operatives to 
develop self-reliance and independence. Both 
will not, however, fall into the lap of any organi- 
zation whose members neglect to concern them- 
selves intelligently with its welfare. Although 
co-operation is comparatively young in our coun- 
try, it is here and there revealing symptoms indi- 
cating loss of health due to the carelessness of off- 
cers and members. 

Conditions in California are, we believe, pe- 
culiar to that State. Nevertheless what the repre- 
sentative of an Eastern farm paper wrote to the 
people back home from a San Francisco hotel 
room some time ago, deserves attention. Having 
remarked on certain signs of aging, discovered by 
him to exist in some of the organizations, the 
writer continues: 

“The worst thing I find here, however, is the way 
many of these California co-operatives have drifted 
under the influence of lawyers, bankers and professional 
auditors and economists. These are fine men and capa- 
ble, but they are entirely lacking in the feel for agri- 
culture and in the evangelical zeal which is such a neces- 


Sary component in the management of a successful co- 
Operative.” 


Equally objectionable seemed the entanglement 
with Government. “One logical product of the 
type of management which has crept into co-opera- 
tives here,” so the writer continues, “has been an 
increasing participation in the operation of the co- 
operatives by Government agencies. Lawyers and 
bankers are pretty well house-broken by the Gov- 
ernment by now and they seem to get along bet- 


repairs, rectory furnishings, school desks, Sisters’ 
salaries, upkeep of mission stations, insurance, 
medical and dental clinic, and organ repairs. 

Since 1940 Rt. Rev. Msgr. Leo J. Steck has di- 
tected the Conference. Fr. R. B. Schuler, mem- 
ber of the CV Committee on Social Action, has 
been secretary since its inception and recently took 
on the added duties of treasurer: 


ter with bureaucratic planning than do farmers.” 
But! “Temporarily,” it appeared to the visiting co- 
operator, ‘some co-operatives are securing results 
for their members by their submission to a large 
degree of Government operation which they might 
not otherwise secure. I cannot help but wonder, 
however, if they are not at the same time cancel- 
ling out the reason for their existence.” = 
Indeed, why have co-operatives at all if they are" 
unable to stand on their own legs, to paddle their 
own canoes, to manage their own affairs? What 
else are they in that case but minor organs of - 
centralized power described by Mussolini in hi 
pamphlet on “The Political and Social Doctrine 
of Fascism” in this manner: “The Fascist State 
has drawn into itself even the economic activities 
of the nation, and, through the corporative social — 
and educational institutions created by it, its in- ~ 
fluence reaches every aspect of the national life 
and includes, framed in their respective organiza-_ 
tions, all the political, economic and spiritual forc- _ 
es of the nation.” (From authorized transl. by - 
Jane Soames, 1933, p. 24.) Ry 
Every sentence a warning to avoid State tute- 
lage of institutions of self-help and mutual aid. 


A more than ordinary increase in the amount 
of business done by co-operatives in Saskatche- 
wan in the 1942-43 period was announced tre-- 
cently by B. N. Arnason, Commissioner of Co- 
operation and Markets. Total business recorded — 
was $105,000,000, compared with approximately — 
$64,500,000 in 1941-42, Mr. Arnason said. This — 
is a reflection of increased value of agricultural + 
products marketed and an increased business turn- s 
over generally by wholesaling and retail purchas- 
ing organizations. “y 

Co-operatives from which complete report 
were received numbered 802 in 1942-43, as against” 
768 in the preceding year, Mr. Arnason stated.’. 
These had a membership of 250,846, compared. | 
with 243,250 in 1941-42. | i 
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Credit Unions 


Credit Unions for Farmers 


ECOGNITION of the credit union as an in- 

dispensable rural institution, which it is in a 
number of European countries, may yet become 
general in America. The Co-Op News, of Al- 
berta, Canada, is even now of the opinion that 
credit unions are of vital importance to Livestock 
Shipping Associations, and that no association 
should be without one. 

“Every secretary or manager knows that many pro- 
ducers of livestock require money or credit at certain 
seasons of the year. If a producer is fattening animals 
for market and requires money for feed, it is natural for 
him to ask for an advance on the animal which he ex- 
pects to market shortly. In this way many Livestock 
Shipping Associations are practically forced into doing 
a loaning business. How much better it would be for 
the secretary, the manager, and the association, if a 
‘credit union were set up and ready to take on the re- 
ty of financing the need of the producer mem- 
x I ea: 


A 


_ The article further suggests that a credit union 
hould be organized at every shipping point. The 
members would be well known to each other and 
vould understand the credit problems of all mem- 
‘ers. 
_ Having discussed the manner of setting up and 
Operating a credit union, the article goes on to ex- 
plain that the institution “‘is just a small co-opera- 
tive organization giving service to all the people 
in any given area. There are credit unions oper- 
ating in Western Canada with over $60,000 of 
assets. A credit union will grow and serve ac- 
cording to the support you give it. If you want 
a small ution and only deposit small amounts, you 
will have a small union. On the other hand you 
can make it serve you as you will, and there is no 
limit as to the size you can make it grow to.” 

- Chief consideration, when contemplating the 
founding of a rural credit union, should always 
be existing need for an organization of this kind 
and, the desire of the people to make use of a 
co-operative credit institution. 


The material basis of civilization is agriculture. 
Schiller’s poetic thought is simple truth: 
3 - “Dass der Mensch zum Menschen werde 
Br Stift’ er einen ew’gen Bund, » 
Glaubig mit der frommen Erde 
; Seinem miitterlichen Grund.” 
- From this sacred covenant of man with his 
mother earth has sprung the whole order of hu- 
man society . . . The people which has no foot- 
hold on the soil can have no future in the land. 


19 


Possibly the first credit union in the coun- 
try to ‘freeze’ the loans made to members of 
the armed forces was the Grand Rapids Police 
CU. In September, 1940, the association voted to 
suspend the interest and principal payments on 
any loan taken out by a member prior to entering 
service. Interest will not be required on the loan 
until the member has been discharged from ser- 
vice and is back at work. In case of death or total 
disability the entire amount of the loan will be 
cancelled. A ‘“‘special military loans reserve’ fund 
has been set up, now containing $771.65. 

The information is supplied in the report of the 
union for 1943, which further discloses a dividend 
of two percent had been paid to shareholders. A 
change in the by-laws now permits signature loans 
up to $300. 

A total of $31,243.89 is listed as the assets of 173 
members, a remarkable increase over the figures after the 
first month of operations in February, 1935. At that 
time 34 members had invested $83.50. In the ensuing 
years the union has loaned $199,645.45 to members, ex- 
periencing a total loss of $8.09! At present the associ- 
ation holds United States bonds to a value of $14,900. 


It was reported at the Congress of the Superior 
Council of Co-operatives for the Province of 
Quebec that five-sixths of the parish banks (credit 
unions) are in rural areas. Assets were $43,600,- 
000. Total number of subscribers was given at 
204,575, while there were 37,467 borrowers. At — 
Quebec there is a special parish credit union which 
grants long term credit, intended to aid members 
in building homes. 

An interesting comparison was established on 
this occasion between the status of the credit 
unions in Quebec and Montreal. In the former 
city the institutions had assets of $4,800,000 and 
a membership of 16,817. In the capital of the 
Province there were 33 credit unions with 14,216 
members and assets of $4,400,000. 


It is lifted into the air and may have a momentary 
prominence, but it will perish quickly and fatally 
of atrophy, physical and moral. It has abandoned 
God’s providential highway and has gone aside 
into the by-paths of men, which do not lead to 
the fountains of life. 


BisHop JOHN LANCASTER SPALDING’) 
0165 


1) “The Religious Mission of the Irish People,” N. Y., 
1880, pp. 180-31. 
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Catholic Social Action 


| peel Uruguayan Congress has passed a Bill 
fixing minimum wages and family allowances 
for workers. 

The Catholic Party, the Union Civica, has been fight- 
ing since 1932 for the passage of the Bill, which incor- 
porates principles laid down in Rerum Novarum and 
Ouadragesimo Anno. 


HE constitutions and rules of the Pontifical 

Work for Priestly Vocations are published 
in one of the latest issues of Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis. They have been drawn up by the Sacred 
Congregation for Seminaries and University 
Studies, on which the work depends. 


The Pontifical Work was instituted two years ago by 
the Pope through an Apostolic Letter entitled Cum 
Nobis. 


1 PRO et ag has reached England that 

Most Rev. Bishop Pinson, of Saint-Flour, has 
appealed to French employers to raise the wages 
of workers, many of whose families are sufter- 
ing from hunger and illness, some having died of 
starvation. “I should like to say,” the Bishop de- 
clares, “that I understand all your suffering and 
sympathize with you. I know the physical and 
moral suffering which needs relief, the suffering 
of workers in towns whose salary is insufficient, 
of the wives of prisoners and of those called up, 
of the old and of the ill who cannot procure what 
is necessary. 

“In the name of justice, I beg industrialists, heads of 
firms and employers, to revise the rates of pay, or to 
grant supplementary rates, so that the worker may im- 
prove his lot, which, as Pope Pius XII has said, has up 
to the present time been contrary to the laws of nature 


and of God, and to the purpose assigned by God to ma- 
terial goods.” 


Co-operation 


Al the request of Bishop Paul Yu Pin, who 
came to America four years ago as special 
envoy of the Chinese Government, Fr. John Mao 
has gone to Antigonish to study the co-operative 
movement, as developed in parts of Nova Scotia. 
He intends to pursue a three-months’ course, plan- 
ning to submit the results of his observations to 
the Government of his native land. : 
_ China appears ripe for the development of co-opera- 
tion. In fact, it has already obtained a foothold there, 


promoted by leftist elements, who pose as deliverers 
of the people from oppression and poverty. 


A 


includes the right to regulate labor unions in the 
interest of public welfare. 


REVIEW 


Retirement System 


A DECREE creating a compulsory retirement 
system for all laborers in Cuba’s sugar indus- 


try was signed by President Batista last Novem- 
ber. Approximately half a million employees will 


be affected by the system and about six million 


dollars will be collected annually in premiums. 

This retirement plan applies to all employees of the 
sugar, molasses, and syrup industries and includes em- 
ployees of foundries whose products are 80 percent for 
use in the sugar industry. 


The International Labor Office 


ee first, and most important, item on the 
agenda of the forthcoming International La- 
bor Conference, to be held in April, probably 
in Philadelphia, is “the future policy, program 


and status of the International Labor Office.” 


“The ILO will be well advised to leave the high 


politics of economic affairs to other agencies,” the 


London Economist warns. 


Now located at Montreal, its particular function is 
to see that Labor in each country gets its fair share of 
the national income of that country. 


sure to raise labor standards is not only a work of jus- 


tice: it is an assistance to that restoration of free and 
fair trading to which the signatories of the Atlantic 
Charter have pledged themselves. 


Regulation of Unions 


DECISION, rendered by the Supreme Court 
of Texas, deciares the State’s police power 


This affirms the va- 
lidity of the provisions of a Texas statute, adopt- 
ed earlier in the year by the legislature, which re- 
quires paid labor union organizers to obtain a cer- 
tificate from the Secretary of State before solicit- 
ing members in Texas. 

It is not unconstitutional to regulate paid organizers 


even though there may be, to some extent, interference 
with the right to speak, it was held by the Texas court, 


which said the States are empowered to go that far 
where it is reasonably necessary for the protection of the 
general public. The opinion further states that the act 
does not impose general restraint upon the right of free 
speech; does not restrain solicitation of union members 


International pres- 


and does not empower the Secretary of State to refuse 


registration cards to solicitors, but merely requires reg- 


istration. 


The court also said there is no analogy between the 


sale or distribution of religious literature and a regulation 
of union labor solicitors, since there is no religious test 
involved in the latter. The court also found there was 


no attempt at censorship. 
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Child Care 


He or in child care has been aroused by 

the United Steel Workers in Bethlehem, Pax 
which recently addressed a petition to the Gover- 
nor asking that part of the State’s $100,000,000 
sutplus be used for child welfare agencies. The 
union, an affiliate of the CIO, feels that its pro- 
gram “should be given unstinted support as a 
means of aiding mothers engaged in war industry 
and as a means of reducing juvenile delinquency.” 

Contemplated are agencies to care for youngsters from 
2 to 17 years. Nurseries would be provided for the 
group from 2 to 5, school extension facilities for those 
from 5 to 12, and canteens with “coke bars and juke 
boxes” for those from 12 to 17. Canteens are regarded 
as more effective than curfews to prevent juvenile de- 
linquency. 


Personalia 


i has not become generally known that the In- 

ternational Labor Office, perhaps the only en- 
during achievement of the treaties concluded in 
Paris after the first World War, was represented 
at the consecration of Bishop Francis J. Haas, of 
Grand Rapids, by Fr. Albert O. LeRoy, S.J., in 
the unavoidable absence of Mr. Edward J. Phelan, 
acting director of the ILO. 

The ILO had established its headquarters at Geneva, 
Switzerland, where it remained until the occupation of 
France by the Germans. It was then removed to Mon- 
treal, Canada. Fr. LeRoy, a Frenchman, was appointed 
to the staff of the ILO in order that the institution 
should the better keep in touch with Catholic labor and 
welfare groups throughout the world. The late John G. 
Winant, first director of the organization, was anxious 
to see the Catholic groups well represented in Geneva. 
The present director, Mr. Phelan, is a citizen of the 
Irish Free State. 


Mechanization of the Farm 


ILKING machines have played an important 

part in helping dairy farmers increase war- 
time milk production to peak levels by making 
possible increased cow herds. They have taken 
the place of men who went to war, and helped 
those who lacked physical strength and expeti- 
ence to milk by hand. 

On January 1, 1942, there were about 253,000 
milking machines on farms. Their usefulness 
was immediately recognized as a serious labor situ- 
ation soon developed on dairy farms. Relatively 
large quotas of materials for milking machines 
were provided for by the 1942 and 1943 machin- 
ety programs, and the number of installations on 
farms rose to about 330,000 in 1943. An addi- 


tional net increase of about 40,000 units is in pros- 
pect for 1944. 


Milking machines are not a new invention. They 
have been used to some extent in Europe for about 100 
years, and in this country for at least forty years. Their 
early use with us was largely experimental, and even in 
later years their use met with varying degrees of success. 


Improvements have done away with earlier imperfec- 
tions. 


Statute of Limitation On Wage Claims 


i an annual review of State labor legislation, 


in which only workmen’s compensation showed 
a major gain last year, Secretary Frances Perkins 
cautioned State labor departments and organized 
labor against statutes of limitations on wage 
claims, a type of law which during 1943 was en- 
acted in six States. 

Stating that such laws set wage claims apart from 
other contract claims where statutes of limitations usual- 
ly run six or seven years, the Secretary said the 1943 
legislation ‘‘seriously affected the administration of State 
minimum-wage and wage-collection and wage-payment 
laws as well as the Federal wage-hour law.’’ Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Ohio, and Oregon enacted this 
type of law during the past year. 


Chains and Independents 


Seek figures presented to a meeting 
of the Grocery Manufacturers of America 
show that chains are now disposing of 31 percent 
of the total food volume sold at retail as com: 
pared with 34.4 percent in 1941. Previous reports 
had shown a much higher percentage for chain 
sales but they had not included the food sold in 
general stores. These stores account for about 10 
percent of total volume. | 

In the June-July period of 1943, it was reported, 
chains and independent super markets did 45 percent 
of the country’s retail food volume, general stores. 10 _ 
percent and small and medium independents accounted 
for the remaining 45 percent. 


Racial Discrimination 


HE CIO Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
union has successfully opposed wage discrim- 
ination placed on Mexican, Indian and Negro | 
workers in Arizona copper mines. The WLB 
ordered the mines to discontinue the pay level of 
$5.21-$5.56 paid most of the minority groups. In- 
creases to levels paid most white employees, $5.88 
a shift to $6.36 a shift, were ordered. 
The decision revealed a discriminatory wage pattern 
had prevailed in three companies employing 3221 wortk- 
ers, about 28 percent belonging to minority groups. 
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Present Population Trends 


ale growth in metropolitan population during 
the war .period has occurred chiefly in the 
South and West, according to estimates of the ct- 
vilian population of metropolitan counties te- 
leased by the Bureau of the Census, Department 
of Commerce. 

Between April 1, 1940, and March 1, 1943, the met- 
ropolitan counties in the South increased their popula- 
tion by 1,403,598, or 12.2 percent, and those in the 
West had an increase in population of 920,366, or 12.5 
percent, but those in the North suffered a decrease of 
697,046, or 1.5 percent. These figures apply to the 237 
counties and independent cities, including the District 
of Columbia, which had at least 50 percent of their 
population in metropolitan districts in 1940. These 
counties together contain more than half the nation’s 
population. 


Conserving Farm Machinery 


BYEN with some new farm machinery made 
available this year, farmers will still have to 
conserve what they have, especially tractors, 
trucks, motors, combines and similar complex ma- 
chinery. The care and repair of farm machinery 
will be encouraged by Extension workers through 
the co-operation of vocational agriculture depart- 
ments, machinery dealers, and will be promoted 
- through the establishment of training schools and 
community repair shops where possible. To re- 
place the constantly decreasing number of experi- 
enced farm machine operators Extension workers 
will aid in the training of skilled workers to 
handle the equipment to yield the greatest service. 

Neighborhood machinery exchanges, the building of 
home-made equipment, short cuts in production and 
marketing operations, and aiding farmers and ranchers 
to reroute truck lines and pool trucking facilities are 


other conservation methods Extension will continue to 
emphasize in 1944. 


Housing 


Pye ENG that we will not need to worry 
unduly about the national debt after the war 
if we roll up our sleeves and utilize our produc- 
tive capability and material resources to a maxi- 
mum, Vice-President Wallace in a West Coast 
speech called for a vigorous housing program. In 
this connection he stated that it was his own con- 
viction that “with money made available at low 
rates and with various types of monopoly eliminat- 
ed,” private industry can build “good houses at 
amazingly low costs.” 
While the Vice-President’s views are not always those 


of the administration, sometimes he provides a weathetr- 
vane that shows which way the wind is blowing. He 
has seldom discussed housing, and his remarks are of 
interest. Expanding his views he declared: 

‘As soon as we have settled down after the war, we 
should build at least a million houses a year until such 
time as we have completely modernized ourselves. Then 
years from now we should find that struggling along 
with an old house is like tinkering with an old car, 
which every few weeks runs up an expensive garage 


bill.” 


Child Labor 


CHILD-LABOR manifesto recently issued 

calls attention to the increased employment 
of school-age children. It expresses the opinion 
that war needs can be met without exploiting chil- 
dren, and urges community agencies to unite in 
immediate action to curb child-labor abuses. Nine 
specific lines of action were suggested for local 
organizations to initiate. They are:. 


(1) Establish a local advisory council on child labor; 
(2) Organize a stay-in-school campaign; (3) Initiate 
action to extend vocational counseling services in the 
schools; (4) Survey the work school children are doing 
outside of school hours; (5) Develop co-operative pro- 
grams of school and part-time supervised work; (6) 
Seek adequate appropriation for child-labor inspection 
and enforcement; (7) Conferences of employers, school 
officials, and social agencies to consider methods of deal- 
ing with child labor in specific industries; (8) Study 
the adequacy of health examinations given minors en- 
tering employment; and (9) organize discussion groups 


for employed young people. 


The Federal Leviathan 


qiees land raiding by the Federal Government 

was vigorously protested by officials of seven 
States in New York City at hearings of the Con- 
gressional Committee on Public Lands headed by 
Rep. Hardin Peterson (D. Fla.). Charges against 
the Government included indiscriminate judgment 
in selection of grounds and occupation of 25 to 
40 percent of a municipality’s assessable area. 


A proposal for Federal legislation to enable State 
and local governments to obtain tax returns from all — 
lands removed from assessment lists since September 8, - 
1939, was formulated by the New York State Joint 
Legislative Committee, which took part in the meet- 
ings. Provisions would include “prompt notification to 
local assessing officers of Federal acquisition of real es- 
tate’ and payment of taxes in the same manner as a 
private owner by the Federal agency. Rep. Peterson is 
conducting similar hearings in various regions of the 
country, which have to do with the general over-all prob- 


ea of land taken by the government from the local tax 
rolls, 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


BALTIMORE: 1846 
ee a. written by missionaries to friends 


| and relatives in Europe, or for publication 
in magazines and newspapers, are one of the most 
fertile fields of information regarding the early 
history and progress of the Church in our country. 

The following communication, addressed by an 
un-named missionary to a friend, is typical, afford- 
ing as it does an insight into conditions as he saw 
them in 1846. The letter, dated at Baltimore on 
the Feast of St. George of that year, was pub- 
lished in Der Katholische Hausfreund of Regens- 
burg, 1847, No. 4, Col. 55-58. The translation 
follows: 

Dear Brother in Christ: 


On December 21st Fr. Sch., from Obergiinz- 
burg in Swabia, and I were ordained to the priest- 
hood by Archbishop Samuel Eccleston in our new 
Church of St. Alphonsus, which far surpasses the 
Cathedral. On Christmas it was my great privi- 
lege to offer my first solemn Mass to God. 

I am still in Baltimore although no longer at 
St. James Parish, having been assigned to St. Al- 
phonsus. The two parishes are intended to care 
for about 6,000 Catholic Germans. However, we 
also visit Germans living in nearby towns and in 
the country districts, in some cases as far as two 
hundred miles away. 

Many of the Germans upon their arrival are so 
impoverished or irreligious that they sell their chil- 
dren for three, six or even more years to Jews, 
pagans and heretics (in this country a /egal prac- 
tice!). As a result the children grow up without 
a Christian education or instruction in their re- 
ligion. And the need of entering the service of 
agnostics and unbelievers, the daily, even hourly 
association with all kinds of heretics, have as bad 
an influence on adults as on youth. The unavoid- 
able association with godless sectarians produces 
similar results. It is not uncommon for children 
here to remain absent from home for several days, 
-o look for their food in the streets, and literally 
-o live on the husks of swine, spending the nights 
in the open, in the farthest corners of the town. 
And all because of malice and hardness of heart. 

In this part of the world female youth is much 
more foolish than male youth. Insanity is rife 
mong women here, especially married women. 
in contrast to the Orient the women here are giv- 
sn excessive consideration. They read all the po- 
itical newspapers, debate in meetings about the 


election of officers of the republic, and embrace 
either the Whig or Democratic party much more 
passionately than do the men. This sex has a de- 
cistve voice even in lectures on scientific subjects. 

The first thing the Germans usually do upon 
arriving here is to get married. Hence we do not 
have the problem of illegitimate children. We 
have three schools in Baltimore faithfully attended 
by about 500 children. Privately we are occupied 
with English, Irish and Negro children. In the 
case of Negro children whose parents are slaves, 
they are forbidden by law any opportunity to be 
instructed in reading, writing and arithmetic. Our 
Germans in the South seem well qualified to be- 
come, and remain, good Catholics. They are well 
liked and respected by the native Americans. 

We are able in this country to observe the re- 
sults of a lack of religious education in the Pala- 
tinate, in Wirttemberg and in Baden. The Low 
Germans are the best Catholics among the Ger- 
mans. In Europe they sing frequently in the open 
but not much in church; here it is just the oppo- ° 
site and this is perhaps the better plan. The 
Amesicans marvel at the folk singing in our 
churches and it is really something touching. 

The prevailing vice is drunkenness, the natural 
result of a hot climate and liquor available in large 
quantities. The ones most addicted to the vice are 
the Irish, who are also the most fervent and vehe- 
ment partisans on the one hand, and the most 
neglectful and lazy practical followers of the Ca- 
tholic faith on the other. 

The Catholic Negroes are a very good natured 
people. They attach themselves more readily to 
the Germans, particularly since the Americans do 
not want any association with them, and even in 
church provide them seats apart from the white 
people. It is difficult to persuade an American 
that the Negro also descended from Adam, 

In order to become an American citizen it is 
necessary to fulfill three conditions: 1. to have re- 
sided in the country for five years; 2. to believe in 
some God; 3. to believe in an eternal life in the 
world to come. From these the principles of life 
can be deducted. (Note: Jews and Freemasons are 
excluded from citizenship.) The most widespread 
principle is: adhere to the faith in which you were 
born and raised, and if you find it advisable to 
change, don’t change to the Catholic Faith! 

In Baltimore there are some twenty or thirty 
sects among a population of 120,000. Their fa- 
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naticism in making converts, their intoxication 
with liberty, and the penury of the Germans upon 
landing here are reasons why many of the latter 
lose their faith and attempt to stifle their consct- 
ences and souls in Methodism. Like the Quakers, 
the Methodists can be detected by the color of 
their faces and by their features—fashioned by 
their special way of life and worship. The num- 
ber of Episcopalians (members of the English 
High Church) is constantly dwindling, because 
they do not believe the poor are worthy of their 
religion and because Puseyism is growing. (Note: 
Puseyism is named after the professor at the Unt- 
versity of Oxford, Dr. Pusey. He is dissatisfied 
with the doctrine and discipline of the English 
Protestant High Church and seeks to reform it 
after the pattern of the primitive period of the 
Catholic Church. His efforts, curiously enough, 
have resulted in the return of forty English Protes- 
tant clergymen, all of them learned men, to the 
Roman Catholic Church in the past few years.) 
The Puseyites build their churches after the same 
' plan as the Catholics, and arrange their services 
correspondingly. Only auricular confession has 
not yet been accepted. 

As I noted in an earlier letter, there are always 
apostate priests of the Catholic Church, and others 
pretending to be such. Because of them our 
Church has been compelled to triumph in con- 
tumely and tribulation. Only recently a Jew, bap- 
tized in Rome, who pretended that he had been 
a Catholic priest for some time, delivered lectures 
in several cities on the Catholic sacrament of con- 
fession. Since only.men were admitted to the 
lectures you can judge the nature of the talks. 
This man lectured to members of various sects 
and was heard by large numbers, except for the 
Episcopalians. He was quite a success. 
Because he campaigned violently against the Ca- 
tholic Church. 

We know of two or three former Catholic 
priests who are now married and operating busi- 
. nesses. in New York. In fact a lay brother of the 
Order of St. Francis, a companion on my voyage 
to this country, is now married and living there. 

We have many public schools but no religion 
is taught in them. Parents send their chil- 
dren to these schools with the idea that once they 
come of age they can then freely decide which of 
the societies, or sects, they wish to join. It is left 
with the children to decide, therefore, whether 
they are to live without religion, and choose any 


Why ?- 


religion they desire. The Methodists accept every- 
body that falls into their hands; like birds they 
catch the little children in the streets for their 
schools. ‘The number of their schools and meet- 
ing houses (churches) is surprisingly large; in the 
country there is actually one meeting house for 
every six dwellings. Any one illumined (or pos- 
sibly frenzied) by the spirit is a preacher for them. 
Because of many excesses committed by them, 
they are now forbidden to preach in the market 
squares. 

The Rationalists (believers in Reason) are in- 
creasing, although their preachers contradict one 
another strikingly; Baltimore has only one of 
them. The owners of the churches here are usual- 
ly rich laymen who build for the sake of profit. 
They discharge ministers who do not preach ac- 
cording to their tastes. Many Catholic churches 
suffer from a similar pressure; some in fact are 
deserted because no priest can get along with the 
owners. 

We know of townships deep in the country, 
which ten or twenty years ago were Catholic but 
are now Methodist or Protestant because on the 
one hand the people felt the néed of religion and 
on the other were too poor to sustain a Catholic 
priest. 

But the Holy Mother of Christ works many a 
miracle of conversion. She conquers habitual 
drunkards by her power and her love. And as 
the Seat of Wisdom she dispenses light on re- 
ligious doubt and aberration of faith. The Arch- 
confraternity of the Heart of Mary, introduced in 
Baltimore about nine months ago, already num- 
bers 800 members. 

Our Fathers are also destined for Texas. There 

we shall visit penitentiaries, homes for the poor 
and hospitals. We are to care for whites, Negroes 
and Redskins (savages with a copper-colored 
skin). : 
Please pray, all you my friends, that the Lord 
will give us the grace to suffer and to labor con- 
stantly for His honor and the glory of His Church. 
Pray especially for your friend. 


=. <3 * 


The author of this letter, almost certainly a 
Redemptorist, made the mistake so common 
among newcomers to our country, especially in the 
last century: he saw more shadows than lights, 
failing to gain a true picture of existing conditions. 
His observations cannot be too lightly dismissed, 


however.—Ed., SJR. 
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Bishop Henni on Baron Schroeder 


NLY in rare cases have the founders of land 

colonies been rewarded with anything but 
dissatisfaction and ingratitude by those whom they 
sought to help to new homes and a better future. 
In some cases the vicissitudes inseparable from 
pioneering in the wilderness were greater than the 
colonists had anticipated, in other instances the 
leaders had miscalculated the financial needs of 
their undertakings, or chosen a poor location for 
a settlement, while the people they had permitted 
to join them were not of the calibre which ‘‘vor- 
treekers,” to use a word from the Afrikans, should 
possess. 

Baron von Schroeder, who attempted a hun- 
dred years ago to locate a colony of Catholic 
Germans at St. Mary's, Pennsylvania, has been 
quite generally held responsible for the initial 
failure of the enterprise and the hardships it 
brought to many of those who had followed 
his advice. A letter, addressed to the secre- 
tary of the Ludwigs Verein, the well-known Chap- 
lain Miller at Munich, by Bishop Martin Henni, 
written at Philadelphia on April 29, 1849, relieves 
the unfortunate colonizer at least of the charge of 
criminal negligence. The first Bishop of Mil- 
waukee, a man of insight and experience, writes: 

“Good Mr. von Schroeder is living here next 
to me in the bishop’s house. He is resigned and 
wishes to remain unknown. He himself says that 
he was not sufficiently informed and was carried 
away by ideas which were anything else except 
harbingers of good luck. I like the sincerity of 
this good and really frightened man. Bishop Ken- 
rick has in a fatherly manner befriended him. He 
is staying with him and eats at the same table. As 
an architect Mr. Schroeder designs country church- 
es and is contented.” 

Thus Bishop Henni in the letter published by 
Fr. Johnson in the Salesianum, official publication 
of St. Francis Seminary’s Alumni Association.") 


From the CV Library 


HERE is a reference in Rev. Dr. Zwierlein’s 
I “Life and Letters of Bishop McQuaid” to a 
German weekly of Rochester, Das katholische 
Sonntagsblatt, edited by a certain Friedrich Don- 
ner. This pugnacious individual carried on a con- 
troversy with three priests of the city, the Fathers 
Pascalar, Sinclair and Hoffschneider. 
_ The CV Library not long before his death re- 
ceived from the late Fr. John M. Beierschmidt, 

1) Loc. cit. Jan., 1944, p. 26. 


C.Ss.R., of New York, a scrapbook containing 
what may be part or all of the vituperative articles 
directed by Donner against the three priests be- 
tween the beginning of December, 1878, and his 
sudden departure from Rochester in August of the 
following year. He left not long after Bishop 
McQuaid had, immediately upon his return from 
Europe, on July 26, 1879, published a letter con- 
demning Donner’s slanderous articles. In addi- 
tion, we received copies of two Extras, one of 
them dated Rochester, January 16, 1879, and the 
other Rochester, August 6th of the same year. 

The querulous Donner was not again heard of, 
as far as we have been able to ascertain. Possi- 
bly the little scrapbook and the copies of his Ex- 
tras are the only lonely mementos of his existence 
in the United States. 

Knowing of our interest in pamphlets, Mr. 
Wm. Pohl, of St. Paul, collected and bound all 
of the radio broadcasts of Fr. Coughlin, released 
by their author in the form of brochures. The 
collection is now contained in four volumes. 

Of particular value for the Historical Library is 
the souvenir volume, published on the occasion 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the 
New York Sitaats-Zeitung, in 1834. It consists 
largely of mounted photographs collected in a 
stately volume in quarto, bound in leather. -The 
gift of Mr. Victor F. Ridder, publisher of New 
York City, the book is a welcome addition to the 
CV Library of German-Americana. 


The not infrequent epidemics experienced in 
our country in the nineteenth century at times 
claimed the lives of missionaries, priests, brothers, 
and nuns. An instance of this kind is reported in 
Die Aurora, of Buffalo, issue of October 25, 
1867, p. 7: 

“Yellow fever still rages in the South without 
letup. On Thursday of last week (October 17th) 
fifty-six people died as a result of the epidemic in 
New Orleans. Last Saturday (October 19th) 
thirty-two died, the previous Sunday (October 
13th) thirty-three. Among the victims of the 
fever in New Orleans were four members of the 
Redemptorist Congregation, Fathers Seelos and 
Stiessberger and Brothers Gerhard and Lawrence. 

“The Fathers are busy night and day in the ser- 
vice of the sick and dying in the city, so hard hit 
by the epidemic.” 

Fr. Francis Xavier Seelos, C.Ss.R., died on Oc- 
tober 4, 1867, Fr. Charles Stiessberger, C.Ss.R., 
two days later, while Brother Gerhard Fleder- 
mann, C.Ss.R., died September 28th. 
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Boole Reviews and Notes 
Received for Review 


Holy Services for the Dead in the Catholic Church of 
the Old-Slavonic Rite. Compiled by Rev. 
Julius Grigassy, D.D. With the Imprimatur 
of Most Rev. Basil Takach, Diocese of Pitts- 
burgh (Greek Rite). McKeesport, Pa. 

Watt, Rev. Lewis, S.J. A Catholic View of the Bever- 
idge Plan. Catholic Social Guild, Oxford, 
1943: Pi c., 24 p. ‘Price 3d. : 

Apostles of the Front Lines. Looking Ahead with Ca- 
tholic Action. An Adaptation of Canon 
Tiberghien’s “Pour Servir” by Rev. Louis J. 


Putz, C.S.C. The Apostolate Press, So. 
Bends Inds 1943) Pace mgo Dp. 
Waymack, Wm. W. On Winning the Peace. Interna- 


tional Conciliation No. 391, June, 1943. Car- 
negie Endowm. f. Internat. Peace, N. Y. P. 
c., 82 p. Price 5 cts. 

Ogburn, Wm. F. War, Babies, and the Future. Pub- 
lic Affairs Pamphlets No. 83, N. Y., 1943. 
Pecccepaeeenice L0Rcis: 

Stewart, Maxwell S. Jobs and Security for Tomor- 
row. Public Affairs Pamphlets, N. Y., 1943. 
Parc, csp Eb ricenl Omcrss 

Charles. Mysticism in Modern Psychology. 
Psycho-Sociological Press, N. Y., 1943. P. 
c., 47 p. Price $1.00. 


Carlé, 


Regard. ing Pamphlets 


S INCE the inauguration of the CV Library we have 
particularly sought to obtain and preserve pamphlets, 
because we consider them source-material of a kind that 
is all too frequently neglected even by librarians. Our 
collection of pamphlets is, consequently, rather exten- 
- sive and undoubtedly many of the items will ultimately 
be found to be scarce. 

It was a pleasure, with this policy in mind, to dis- 
cover in the Catholic Historical Review, for October, 
the article by Joseph T. Durkin on “A Rich Source 
Collection for Catholic Scholars of the Risorgimento,”’ 
brought together by the late Henry Nelson Gay, and 
now in the Library of Harvard University. This col- 
lection consists “largely of contemporary pamphlets, 
newspapers and broadsides—many of them sole sutviv- 
ing copies—’’ approximately 43,000 items, constituting 
“a vastly important and hitherto untouched source col- 
lection for scholars desirous of approaching a task which 
has never been satisfactorily achieved—the full and fair 
estimate of the conservative case in the momentous 
period in Italian unification.” 

In the course of his description of this remarkable 
collection, the writer states: 

“Catholic scholars will be particularly interested in 
the several series of contemporary pamphlets presenting 
both sides of the Church-State question. One is struck 
immediately by the vety considerable quantity of com- 
petent and well-reasoned clerical apologetics in these 
volumes. This fact urges the conclusion that, in the 
case of the anti-Church campaign, there existed an ex- 
ceedingly large body of opposing Catholic opinion, of a 
numerical and logical strength which deserves much 
more recognition and study than it has received.” 

We would again ask of our members to not discard 
or destroy pamphlets, but to send them to the Central 
Bureau for the CV Library. 
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Plumpe, Joseph C. Mater Ecclesia. An Inquiry into 
the Concept of the Church as Mother in 
Early Christianity. The Catholic University 
of America Press, Washington, D. C., 1942. 
Pp. xxi+149. Price $2. (The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Studies in Christian An- 
tiquity. Ed. Johannes Quasten. No. 5.) 

Father Plumpe traces the idea of the Church as a 
mother from its first appearance in Christian literature 
down to the time of St. Methodius of Philippi (d. 311). 
His exposition is very clear and is the result not only of 
painstaking and diligent labor, but also of a careful sift- 
ing of many facts. 

The book can be considered as being divided into 
two main parts: the first part comprises the first two 
chapters, deals with the various influences which an- 
ticipated the development of the idea Mater Ecclesia, 
The next five chapters, which form the principal sec- 
tion, trace the development of this idea as it is found 
in the confessors of Lyons.and Vienne, St. Irenaeus, 
Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, St. Cyprian, 
and St. Methodius. Chapter eight, which is entitled 
“Retrospect. Rome’s Silence,” can be regarded as an ap- 
pendix in which the author summarizes his thesis: The 
first witnesses of the concept Mater Ecclesia are the Lyo- 
nese Confessors, who received the personification of 
the faith and the Church from their Phrygian home- 
land. 

A study of this nature can easily lead off on many 
tangents, and consequently can become very confusing. 
Fr. Plumpe avoids this danger by adhering to the chro- 
nological method and considering individually the 
authors who used this term. As a result the reader is 
able to obtain a clear perspective of the development 
of this doctrine. This method also brings out clearly 
the various aspects of the use of Mater Ecclesia. Among 
the Eastern writers the Mater Ecclesia is considered 
primarily from a mystical point of view; one might say 
Mater Caelestis as Origen actually did. St. Cyprian on 
the other hand considered the special conditions of the 
African Church and stressed the idea Mater Ecclesia 
Super terram. 

Fr. Plumpe’s work has its own intrinsic value, but 
there is another factor which increases its importance. | 
An examination of the select bibliography reveals the 
lack of material on this subject in the English language. 
Anyone who has worked in the field of early patrology 
realizes that the number of studies written in English 
is limited,.and much of what has been written comes 
from the pens of non-Catholic scholars. Undoubtedly 
this condition can be attributed, at least partially, to 
force of circumstances. But now that the series Studies 
in Christian Antiquity, of which Mater Ecclesia is the 
fifth volume, has been begun, the work should be en- 
couraged. 

Dr. Quasten, the editor of the series, also deserves 
credit for widening and broadening the scope of patris- 
tic studies already inaugurated at the Catholic University 
of America. Dr. Quasten and his associates are offer- 
ing American scholars an additional opportunity to make 
their contribution to research so successfully promoted 
in European universities during the past several decades, 
and consequently deserve our attention and appreciation. 


THEODORE LEUTERMAN, O.S.B. 


St. Benedict’s Abbey 
Atchison, Kansas 
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Social Justice Review (indexed in The Cath. Peri- 
odical Index and The Cath. Bookman) is published by 
the Central Bureau. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should 
be addressed to the General Secretary, Albert Dobie, 
28 Tilton St. New Haven, Conn. 

All correspondence intended for either Social Justice 
Review or the Central Bureau, all mission gifts, and 
all monies intended for the various projects and Funds 
of the Central Bureau should be directed to 

Central Bureau of the Central Verein 
38835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, 8, Mo. 

Reports and news intended for publication in Social 
Justice Review should be in the hands of the editors 
ae later than the 18th of the month preceding publica- 

ion. 


Spreading Influence 


ie is difficult to convey to our members an idea of 
the full scope of the soldiers’ and sailors’ welfare 
work undertaken by the Central Bureau, or the extent 
of the appreciation of chaplains in the armed forces and 
the men in their spiritual care. 

The following brief letter from a chaplain stationed 
overseas is typical of the hundreds of communications 
we have received since beginning our program of mili- 
tary welfare work. Writing on February 28th, this 
priest assures us: 

“While I was stationed at Jefferson Barracks [Mis- 
souri} I was the recipient of your admirable pamphlet 
‘Guide Right.’ Though I now find myself miles away 
from St. Louis I still feel your work is an influence for 
good among the men in service. 

“If it is possible will you please send me a supply 
of your pamphlet so that I may distribute them among 
the men under my charge. Away out here so far from 
our home base I find it difficult to obtain religious sup- 
plies such as rosaries, missals and pamphlets. What- 
ever you may do to relieve this situation will be greatly 
appreciated. May God bless your generous efforts to 
help the spiritual wants of the men in service.” 

Needless to say, we forwarded this chaplain the 
things he requested. But there are other aspects to the 
war work. Having been asked by the chaplain of a 
military hospital for reading matter for his men who 
were convalescing, we wrote to other hospital chaplains 
to determine whether they too were in need of pam- 
phlets, rosaries and similar articles. One of these chap- 
lains explained his predicament in a letter dated 
March 11th. 2 
‘J received your letter yesterday,” he wrote, and 
your kind offer of ‘Guide Right’ and other brochures. 


= 


I certainly would be most grateful to you and the Cen- 
tral Verein for what you might send me. 

“We have a 3,300-bed hospital here, with its con- 
valescent annex included. If you could send me those 
various booklets I could use them to advantage.” 

A third letter of recent date, March 10th, is also of 
particular interest, coming as it does from the chaplain 
of a Coast Guard station in the East: 

“Thank you for the large shipment of free leaflets and 
pamphlets which you sent here recently. You can hard- 
ly guess what a pleasure it is to have a pamphlet ready 
for the boys who come in with their problems. We can 
give them a talk and convince them of the right decision 
to make, but the pamphlet can be taken away and read 
at leisure. Again in my name and in the name of 
the boys, thank you.” 

Meanwhile, the new leaflet for servicemen, “On 
Guard,’ has come from the press and distribution of the 
initial edition of 25,000 copies has begun. Many thou- 
sands have already been requested by chaplains to whom 
the publication was announced, New editions of 25,000 
copies have been published of both “Guide Right” and 
the “Name of God.’ These bring the total number 
published to 317,000 and 118,000 copies respectively. 

The encouraging aspect of these figures is offset by 
the sharp decline in the offerings to the CB Emergency 
Fund which defrays the expenses of the soldiers’ and 
sailors’ welfare activities. During the month ending 
March 15th only thirty-nine gifts, amounting to $302.98, 
were received. Since the Bureau issued its special ap- 
peal last November 623 gifts, totaling $4,718.39, have 
been made; together with the $1905.25 donated from 
last July to November, the figure stands at $6,623.64 


for the fiscal year. 
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Missouri, with 107 offerings amounting to $858.85, 
leads the twenty-nine States from which contributions 
have been received, although four other States have 
sent in excess of $400 each. To all members, societies 
and friends we say simply: thanks for what you have 
done, please continue to help if you can, to ensure the 
continuance of this necessary work. 

An adequate supply of prayerbooks for prisoners of 
war in our country 1s on hand to meet any expected re- 

uests. Hence, CV members are asked not to send more 
books of this kind. The prisoner of war camps are 
well supplied for the most part, and a quantity of the 
Bureau’s own prayerbook, “Trost im Gebet,” is still on 
hand. 

However, there is a growing need for other books in 
German, including particularly novels, biographies, tra- 
velogues, and the classics. Our members and friends 
have been very generous in sending books thus far, so 
the present appeal is made confidently. Other needs 
are hymn books, preferably with scores, and sheet music 
of all kinds. 

Hardly a day goes by without our filling a request of 
a chaplain for books, leaflets, articles of devotion, music 
or musical instruments. The work proceeds quietly but 


steadily. 


Beginning In Earnest 


LANS for the 1944 CV and NCWU convention 

are already well under way. At the first formal 
meeting of the convention committee, the tentative dates 
of August 19-22 were confirmed. The assembly will 
take place in St. Paul, with the St. Paul Hotel probably 
the convention headquarters and the Junior Pioneer 
Building the scene of the convention meetings. 

The committee session, conducted in the offices of the 
Catholic Aid Association of Minnesota on February 
18th, elected Mr. Ray N. Wey chairman of the arrange- 
ments committee. Some fifty delegates, representing 
every affiliated CV unit of the area, heard Mr. J. M. 
_ Aretz, president of the Aid Association, outline the tasks 
of the committee. He dwelt particularly on the proba- 
ble cost of the convention and various ways of raising 
the necessary funds. 

Mr. Joseph Matt, chairman of the CV Committee on 
Social Action, recounted informally the previous na- 
tional conventions of the CV held in St. Paul, in 1898 
and in 1915. He urged the committee to do their ut- 
most to make the coming assembly as memorable as 
its predecessors. 


In the meanwhile President William H. Siefen has 
announced preliminary plans for delegates from the 
East to travel to St. Paul together. The trip will in no 
sense be like the convention tours arranged in other 
years. 

According to information furnished the president by 
railroad and steampship companies, it will be possible 
to reserve seats on trains, berths on boats, and hotel 
rooms for the party if reservations ate made before the 
end of May. It has also been reported that reserva- 
tions may be cancelled in the event a member is un- 
able to make the trip. 


The plans call for departure from New York City the 


morning of August 15th, for Buffalo, where the group 
will remain overnight. The next evening they board a 
Great Lakes steamer for Detroit, where on the follow- 
ing morning they entrain for Chicago. That night will 
be spent in a Chicago hotel, while the next day the party 
leaves for St. Paul. The return, trip retraces this route, 
save for the boat trip, which is optional. 

Rail and boat fares from New York amount to less 
than $50. Not included are hotel rooms, the steamer 
berth or meals. Reservations may be made through Mr. 
Siefen. 


A Cordial Invitation 


ee the committees appointed by the Spring- 
field convention was a special “Life and In Me- 
moriam Membership Committee,” under the chairman- 
ship of Recording Secretary August Springob. The 
committee, composed of some sixteen CV officers and 
members in various parts of the country, has set a pre- 
liminary goal of 100 memberships ‘‘As a Tribute to the 
Honorable F. P. Kenkel.” 

Toward this end an attractive four-page invitation 
has been published for circulation to members and so- 
cieties. This “cordial invitation to participate in an 
outstanding Catholic achievement” recounts briefly the 
history and activities of the Central Verein and the 
Central Bureau. 

The invitation is to join the CV as a Life Member, 
to make possible the continuance of the Bureau “in 
bringing to the American public the only positive pro- 
gram for a better ‘after-war’ world . . . Your kind con- 
sideration is earnestly solicited.” 

Interested members and friends may contact Mr. 
Springob at 2110 N. Holton St., Milwaukee, 12, Wis. 


"Suffer the Little Children” 


IGURES for 1943 reveal a great increase in the 
services provided by St. Elizabeth Settlement and 
Day Nursery, the CV’s social agency operated in St. 
Louis by the Central Bureau. The increased number of. 
working mothers in the area served by the institution— 
women compelled by economic necessity to seek employ- 
ment—accounts for the larger totals. 
For instance, a days’ attendance figure of 29,084 
was recorded, of which the nursery group (from six 
months to six years) accounted for 21,349, and the 
school-age group (from six to fourteen years) for 7,745. 
The names of 213 children, from 150 families, were 
listed on the settlement’s books during the year. It is 
of interest to note that forty of the children paid no 
fees, ninety-four paid part of the attendance fee and 
seventy-nine paid the full amount; the “full amount’ is 
ten cents a day, if the child’s parents can afford it. 
Besides care and instruction the children are provided 
with warm, nourishing, balanced meals—morning, ‘noon 
and afternoon for the younger children, noon and after- 
noon for those attending school. The meals served 
numbered 71,297, including 11,844 provided free of 
charge. 
Careful attention is paid to the health of the chil- 
dren, as a physician visits the institution once a week 
to examine the little ones. Ten children were referred 
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to a hospital in 1943, four to a dental clinic, and ar- 
rangements were made for four tonsillectomies.  First- 
aid was administered to eighty-four children. The so- 
cial worker made sixty-one home visits and held 370 
interviews. For seven men and women employment 
was secured, with forty-one persons referred to other 
agencies. Distributed free among 313 extern and 115 
nutsety poor were 2,285 articles of clothing, seventeen 
22-piece layettes, 200 pairs of shoes, six pieces of furni- 
ture, nineteen quilts, and forty miscellaneous articles. 

St. Elizabeth’s, which cares for children regardless 
of creed, teaches handcraft and needle work to the school 
age group, maintains kindergarten classes for the young- 
er children, and sponsors a health program for all. Op- 
erating expenses for the year were $11,319.65, of which 
$5,861.81 was supplied by United Charities of St. Louis. 
Attendance fees and gifts from members of the CV and 
NCWU accounted for the balance. 


Third Edition Available 


HLS) ISTRIBUTION of 7,000 copies of “A Declaration 
on Peace and Reconstruction,” the CV’s pronounce- 
ment on wartime and post-war conditions, was reported 


by the Central Bureau early in March. A third edition. 


is coming from the press and copies will be available 
shortly. 

The sale of the widely acclaimed 31-page pamphlet 
improved considerably late in February after a lull the 
early weeks of the year. Among unusual orders were re- 
quests for copies by priests in a Midwestern Diocese, 
ranging from a handful to as many as a hundred. Their 
bishop had suggested that the “Declaration” would 
prove helpful in the preparation of Lenten sermons. 

With such a recommendation in mind it does not 
seem out of place to suggest that every member of the 
Central Verein and the National Catholic Women’s 
Union should read and study this important treatise, pre- 
pared for our organizations by Most Rev. Aloisius J. 
Muench, Bishop of Fargo, N. D., and Honorary Chair- 
man of the CV Committee on Social Action. 

- Copies may be had from the Central Bureau, 3835 
Westminster Place, St. Louis, 8, Mo., at 10 cents each, 
$1 the dozen, $5 the hundred. 


No Let Up 


[aS learned of the dire poverty and dilapi- 
dated chapels found by the band of Holy Ghost 
Missionaries sent to Puerto Rico, the Central Bureau 
dispatched an assorted quantity of altar supplies through 
the mission procurator of the congregation. The gifts 
were for the most part the handiwork of members of 
the NCWU. 
Acknowledging receipt of the boxes one of the mis- 
sionaries, Fr. Kenneth F. Milford, C.S.Sp., gives a 
graphic picture of the difficulties he and his fellow mis- 
sionaries must overcome. In each of the three towns 
assigned to them, he reports, there is a church and a 
chapel—all in run down condition. Most of the vest- 
ments were so tattered and worn that they had to be 
burned. ‘Thus you can realize that what you sent us 
was really ‘Manna from Heaven!’ Considering the fact 


that it-is almost impossible to get church furnishings - 


be 


here in Puerto Rico, you can realize our appreciation for 
the aid. 

“Next month we are starting to build one these small 
cement structures in which to say Mass and give cate- 
chism instructions, and at present we have the promise 
of the people to do the work themselves if we supply 
the material.. We hope to be able to furnish the new 
chapel with what you have given us...” 

Yes, there is a continuing need for mission aid, even 
—or especially—in time of war. 


Spiritual Director Honored With 
Life Membership | 


ATHOLIC societies on the whole have all too few 

opportunities to show their appreciation for the nu- 
merous services rendered them by pastors and especially 
by their spiritual directors. Their material wants are 
few and it is difficult to find adequate expression of 
thanks for the time and energy expended in behalf of 
these adjuncts of parochial life. 

Societies affiliated with the CV have an unusual chance 
to say “thank you” to moderators. We refer to the 
privilege of enrolling their names as Life Members of 
the Central Verein. Happily a growing number of units 
are taking advantage of this opportunity, but the total 
number is still small. 

Latest organization to procure a membership of this 
kind is the St. Eustachius Society of Burlington, Wis., 
which has entered the name of its pastor and spiritual 
director, Fr. Edward J. Kersting, as a CV Life Member. 
Other societies, please note! 

We likewise welcome Fr. John R. McKavney, of Pitts- 
burgh, as a Sustaining Member. Fr. McKavney has long 
been interested in the affairs of the CV and in such 
publications of the Bureau as the free leaflets and Social 
Justice Review. 


The Work Goes Forward 


Meo unusual gift of the month to the CB Emerg- 
ency Fund, intended for the publication of “Guide 
Right” and other leaflets issued to the men in setvice, 
was the check for $100 received from the Chancery Of- 
fice of the Diocese of Wichita. 

The money is the gift of the Diocese, not of any pet- 
son or group. 


On the eve of his departure for overseas an army 
chaplain added to the expression of thanks for copies of 
“Guide Right’’ and “The Name of God” sent him 
this statement: 

“At times we may feel that our booklets are not read 
by the soldiers, and then about that very time we see 
them walking about with those very pamphlets in their 
hip pockets. You are doing a great work, the fruits of 
which will be realized years hence.” 


Following the renewed announcement that ‘Guide 
Right” is available to chaplains in the service, made by 
the Military Ordinariate to all military and naval chap- 
lains, the number of requests for copies has substan- 


tially increased. 
The announcement, included in Circular Letter No. 35, 


¢ 
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addressed to the chaplains under date of January 31st, 
advises that the leaflets are to be had free of charge. 

Please help us continue to make these and other leaf- 
lets available to the men in the armed forces free of 
charge! Your gift to the Central Bureau Emergency 
Fund will do so. 


In February the Linn (Mo.) Branch of the West- 
ern Catholic Union began to send copies of “Guide 
Right” to members of the local parish now in the 
armed service of the country. We believe a greater 
number of our affiliates than-now do so should engage 
in this work. Because of its purpose this activity may 
be considered a phase of Catholic Action. 

In addition to ‘Guide Right” there are available two 
other pamphlets, ‘““The Name of God,” an antidote 
against profanity, and “On Guard,” intended to pro- 
mote understanding and love of prayer. All of these 
publications are available in reasonable quantities to af- 
filiates of the CV and NCWU. 


According to the Chapel Bulletin of a certain prisoner 
of war camp, the blessing and canonical erection of the 
Stations (Way of the Cross) took place on Sunday, 
February 20th. The set of Stations was provided by 
the Central Bureau. 

Scheduled for four o’clock in the afternoon, the fol- 
lowing program was observed: homily on the Stations 
of the Cross by the Chaplain; hymn: Veni Creator 
Spiritus, by St. Mary’s Sisters Choir; blessing and erec- 
tion of the Stations, by the Chaplain, assisted by mem- 
bers of . . . POW Camp Holy Name Society; hymn: 
Stabat Mater, and prayers for the Way of the Cross. 
This ceremony closed with the Te Deum, rendered by 
St. Mary’s Sisters Choir. 


District Activities 


RESIDENT of the CV of Minnesota, Mr. Michael 
Ettel, was guest speaker at the March meeting of 
the St. Paul Catholic City Federation, conducted in As- 
sumption School auditorium. Mr. Ettel at some length 
explained ‘“‘The Central Verein and its Purpose.” 
A second speaker, Mr. J. M. Aretz, president of the 
Catholic Aid Association of Minnesota, outlined the 
principles underlying ‘The Pope’s Peace Plan.” 


Two leagues of the CV in New York, those of Ro- 
chester and New York City, have devoted much time 
during the winter months to a discussion of the CV’s 
“Declaration on Peace and Reconstruction.” At the Feb- 
fuaty meeting of the Rochester Federation, for example, 
Mr. Philip H. Donnelly reviewed the document, ex- 
plaining its five parts, analyzing the background of its 
suggestions and recommendations, and considering how 
the various provisions can be incorporated into a pro- 
gram for lasting peace. 

His remarks gave rise to many questions on the part 
of the men and women present, and following his ad- 
dress an open forum was held. 


At the February session of the New York City asso- 


ciation, held in the Kolping House, Mr. Albert Sattler, : 


CV trustee, delivered a similar address. He contrasted 
the message of the ‘Declaration’ with the confused ut- 
terances of radio and newspaper commentators, certain 
of whom seem to have no foundation upon which to 
place their own post-war plans. 


The Halfway Mark 


ROGRESS of the campaign undertaken by the CV 
and CWU of Connecticut, to prepare a burse for 
the seminary of the Hartford Diocese, has surpassed ex- 
pectations. Begun last year, the burse now contains 
$2194.71 of the $4000 sought. These figures were an- 
nounced at the quarterly meeting of the Branch conduct- 
ed in St. Mary’s Parish hall, Meriden, on March 12th. 
Fr. Joseph Rewinkel is treasurer of the committee in 
charge of the collections. 
The representatives from New Haven, scene of this 
year’s Branch convention, announced the meeting will 
be held on June 11th. Arrangements for the assembly 
are already well under way, it was reported. Fr. An- 
thony M. Kaicher, spiritual director and host to the con-_ 
vention, consented to serve as chairman of the resolu- 
tions committee. 
A treasury balance of $239.16 was reported while a 
penny collection taken up at the meeting amounted 
to $5.37. 


From the NCWU 


A? president of the National Catholic Women’s 
Union Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr travels extensively. 
Her latest excursion in the interest of the organization 
was her trip to Washington to participate in the Catho- 
lic Family Life Conference. While in Washington she 
took part in a nation-wide broadcast on February 28th, 
arranged as a panel discussion. Three other women, 
including the noted Norwegian novelist Sigrid Undset, 
and Mrs. Lohr made up the panel, discussing ‘The 
Family is Worth Fighting For.” 


A membership campaign for 1944, with a goal of 
150,000, has been launched by the National Catholic 
Women’s Union. In a letter to officials of the organiza- 
tion on February 11th Mrs. Theresa M. Prem, third vice- 
president in charge of membership, announced plans 
for the campaign. If successful, it will increase the 
present membership of 100,000 by fifty percent. 

The NCWU is co-operating actively with the War 
Production Board in sponsoring waste-paper salvage 
drives. A special letter outlining plans for carrying out 
this activity was recently addressed to members by the 
president, Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr. ' 


To perpetuate the memory of Mrs. H. Dittlinger, 
member of the NCWU and friend of the Central Bu- 
reau for many years, the members of the Sophienburg 
Memorial Association at New Braunfels, Tex., which she 
helped to found, have planted “‘a sturdy oak tree.” The 
ceremonies for Mrs. Dittlinger, who died December 
31st, took place on February 22nd. 

The program was impressive, according to the news- 
paper reports. Rt. Rev. Msgr. John J. Robling, pastor 
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of Ss. Peter and Paul Parish, delivered the invocation 
while public officials, relatives and friends delivered ad- 
dresses on the occasion. The Sophienburg Museum was 
a cherished project of the deceased. 


A valuable manuscript was added to the collection of 
documents in the CV Library by the Misses Selinger, 
of Jefferson City, Mo., who entrusted to the Bureau the 
autobiographical record of the life of their deceased 
brother, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Jos. Selinger, to which he had 
given the title “My Life’s Course.” The account of 
this interesting priest’s life occupies 111 pages, but un- 
fortunately does not cover the years of his pastorship 
at Jefferson City. There are several addenda, such as 
“My Golden Sacerdotal Jubilee,” observed in 1937, but 
no connected account of the years after his return to 
St. Francis Seminary, on September 15, 1900, from 
Europe. 


The pastor of St. Joseph’s Parish, New York City, 
Fr. Anthony J. Rothlauf, has consented to serve as 
spiritual director of the NCWU unit in that city. He 
will succeed the late Fr. John M. Beierschmidt, C.Ss.R. 

Fr. Rothlauf was appointed pastor of St. Joseph’s 
following the death of the late Rt. Rev. Msgr. Gallus 
Bruder. 


Reinsuring Benevolent Societies 


REPORT, favorable to reinsuring the members of 
solvent benevolent societies, comes to us from St. 
Eustachius Society, of Burlington, Wis. “The dividends 
paid us during the past year,” so runs the information, 
“have been in excess of 25 percent of premiums paid. 
Since the premiums are paid quarterly and the refund 
is made at the end of the year, such refund more than 
takes care of the last quarter in most cases. In the case 
of two recent death benefit claims $300 was paid, in 
accordance with the finding of the actuary, in our case 
by reason of the accumulated reserves on the policies of 
the two members in question. This was a very satis- 
factory finding, because the death benefit total under 
the old plan had been only $200. While our rates be- 
fore reinsuring were adequate, it was impossible to make 
refunds, since we did not enjoy the law of averages, 
the small number of members did not warrant such pay- 
ments.” 
Our Burlington group reinsured with the Catholic 
Family Protective Life Assurance Society of Milwaukee. 


Jubilee 


i was patticularly fortunate that during the first one 
hundred and fifty years of the Church in the United 
States so many priests were found willing to accompany 
land-seeking Catholics to the frontiers. It is not the 
big city parishes but rather the numerous country par- 
ishes, strewn over the land, that are characteristic of the 
Church in America. And lacking self-sacrificing priests 
during. the formative period, they would not be. 

At Bowdle, in South Dakota, Fr. Joseph Hensbach 
on March 9th observed the fiftieth anniversary of his 
ordination to the priesthood.. The greater part of his 


- 
a 


sacerdotal life has been spent in South Dakota, where he 
shared in the trials and tribulations of a pioneer State 
and community. Quietly performing his duty he has 
added to the strength of the Church in the community, 
a shepherd devoted to his flock, whose spiritual welfare 
he labored to advance. It was on this note the cele- 
bration of the day was attuned. Rarely had the parish: 
church held a more distinguished audience, which in- 
cluded, besides a large number of priests, the Bishop of 
the Diocese of Sioux Falls, Most Rev. William O. 
BradyS<[- 

Born in Westphalia, “land of the red soil and sturdy 
oaks,” in 1870, Fr. Hensbach, having graduated from 
the college in Brilon, studied philosophy and theology 
at the University of Freiburg i. B. After ordination, in 
1894, the jubilarian engaged in pastoral work and teach- 
ing, until, compelled by serious illness to seek health, 
an ocean voyage brought him to America. Having de- 
cided to remain here, Fr. Hensbach accepted a call to 
the Diocese of Sioux Falls, So. D. In the course of al- 
most forty years he has served the parishes at Hillsview, 
Dimock and Bowdle.—The preacher of the day, Rev. 
Fr. Minwegen, O.M.I., said in his sermon, were he per- 
mitted to review in full the seventy-four years of the 
jubilarian’s life, the account would fill a stately volume, 
“containing much that is fascinatingly human and more 
that is divinely providential.” 


Miscellany 


O other affiliate of the Central Verein can be com- 

pared to the St. Joseph’s Benevolent Society, of 
Milwaukee, largest unit of our organization. The So- 
ciety is actually a league of several benevolent associa- 
tions and as such has problems no other unit is called 
upon to face. 

Some notion of these pfoblems are revealed in the 
new constitution, revised late last year and recently is- 
sued in pamphlet form. Its twenty articles, covering 
sixty pages, makes detailed provision regarding dues and 
benefits of the constituent units, which vary somewhat 
depending upon the year they were admitted to St. 
Joseph’s. 


Under the caption “Rural Sir Knight’ a syndicated 
column of the National Catholic Rural Life Conference, 
published last month in various Catholic papers of the 
country, paid tribute to Mr. Michael Mohr, trustee of 
the CV and former president of the CV of Kansas. 

The article, written by Rt. Rev. Msgr. William Schae- _ 
fers, editor of the Wichita Advance-Register, was origi- 
nally published in the Holy Name Journal. It reviews 
the life history of “the only Catholic farmer in the 
United States . . . and perhaps the only one in the 
world’ to be named by the Holy Father a Knight of 
St. Gregory. 


Even in a Prisoner of War camp genuine interest in a 
good cause may accomplish what the indifference of 
men enjoying their freedom will. consider impossible. 
According to Catholic Truth, a British prisoner of war 
organized a special rally day in his camp and actually 
secured thirteen life memberships in the Catholic Truth 
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Society from his fellow prisoners. Payment has been 
made through their respective regimental paymasters. 

“Weask their fellow life members to remember them 
and to offer up prayers for their speedy release from im- 
prtisonment,” the society’s official organ adds.—There- 
fore, “tell us not in mournful numbers...” 


Loyalty in a society is an undefinable combination of 
interest and perseverance and good will. Whatever suc- 
cess the CV has achieved in its 89-year history is due 
in large part to its loyal, dependable affiliates. 

Typical of this kind of member is the Brooklyn Local 
Federation which over a period of many years has co- 
operated faithfully and quietly with virtually every ac- 
tivity of the Central Bureau. Latest of many evidences 
was the gift received from Treasurer Adam J. Bennett 
on March 17th, a check in the amount of $87.05 in- 
tended for the Emergency Fund. 


From a college in Newfoundland comes this com- 
mendation: 

“I must compliment you on the excellent nature of 
your publications, the ‘Declaration’ being no exception, 
and I am sure they must do much good in acquainting 

the public with Catholic teachings. Recently I sent an 
order for some of your booklets for our Catholic Action 
Club, as well as for the recent issues of ‘Social Justice 
Review’ containing the articles on a proposed guild sys- 
tem for the U. S. I am always interested in studying 
practical applications of the papal social teachings.” 


Having thanked us for “faithfully continued kind- 
ness,” the rector of St. Mary’s College at Kurseong, 
India, continues his message thus: ‘“The volumes re- 
ceived from you are a very welcome addition to our 
Library. Many sincere thanks in the name of all of 
our professors and students, who owe you for a vety 
precious encouragement in their work and an increasing- 
ly substantial help by way of providing them with a 
means for their study and training.” 

Not a few missionaries feel the need of information 
such as that provided by our monthly. In this regard 
Fr. Rector writes: 

“Just now and for the near future, we shall have 
to work a good deal for the spread of the Catholic and 
Christian nature in social justice in this country of 
India, so badly in need of ‘social justice.’ I would 
wish your review could help our professors and stu- 
dents in this work. If you think it could, I would be 
very grateful if you were to add to your many kind- 
nesses for us the one of sending us the current (and 
also perhaps) back numbers of SJR.” 
: Because of such requests, gifts intended to pay an- 
nual subscriptions for copies of SJR to be sent to mis- 
sionaries are needed and welcome. _ 


Copies of our pamphlets are distributed not merely to 
army, navy, and marine corps centers and camps but also 
at U. S. Maritime Service Training Stations. The chap- 
Jain in charge of one such base, acknowledging receipt 
of a consignment received from us, states: 

att am vety grateful to your organization for supplying 
me with a considerable number of religious pamphlets 
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for distribution to the many lads leaving the base for 
shipping out. eo, 

“Such a favor is an important one for it aids the chap- 
lain greatly in maintaining the spiritual welfare of the 
men. It makes their spare hours more interesting and 
instructive.” 

The Bureau is anxious to add to the list of its pam- 
phlets still others, at the rate of one a month, but is un- 
able to do so for lack of funds. As it is, it is not an 
easy task to satisfy all requests for “Guide Right” re- 
ceived by us. Writing from a U. S. Naval Construction 
Training Center, the chaplain informs us: 

“We have approximately five thousand men passing 
through our area here every four weeks. So any time 
that you can spare a lot of these booklets, they will be 
more than appreciated. We are always very anxious to 
put reading material, such as is contained in this book- 
let, in the hands of the men.” 


Since the war has put obstacles in the way of import- 
ing rosaries from Europe, and even of using chains on 
which to string the beads, it has become necessary to 
use material not on the priorities list. This the Ma- 
donna Guilds, of Houston, Texas, has succeeded in 
doing, and the Bureau has sent many a gross of rosaries 
produced by this organization to chaplains. 

One of the recipients of a lot of these rosaries 
wrote us: 

“Your letter was a pleasant surprise. May I offer my 
personal thanks for your generosity and above all the 
promptness with which you answered our requests. I 
must confess that I was a bit skeptical about the rosaries 
but as you said in your letter, the men seem to prefer 
them to the ordinary type of rosary. For example, I 
gave one to a patient at the hospital and he used it 
one evening at Mass. The Lieut. Colonel asked him 
where he procured that type of rosary, and you know 
the answer. The officer came in and asked for one 
himself. They are practical, much shorter and avoid 
the danger of entanglement.”’ 

In addition the chaplain acknowledges receipt of 
copies of the Sunday Missal. “I might liken this con- 
signment to an answer to my prayers. It will fill a dire 
need here at the Post.” 


The burden of a communication the Vicar Apostolic 
of British Cameroons, W. Africa, Most Rev. P. Rogan, 
addressed to the Bureau on November 9th—the letter 
reached St. Louis on February 1st—is contained in the 
following statement: 

“I wish to thank you particularly for your very gener- 
ous gift to St. Joseph’s College, Sasse. I am sure the 
good Fathers themselves have written to you to tell you 
how happy your donation made them, but the ‘size’ of 
such a gift merits repeated ‘votes of hearty thanks.’ ” 


Second Lieutenant Julius O. Flusche, of Gainesville, 
Tex., has been reported missing in action since Janu-— 
ary 4th by the War Department. A descendant of one 
of the famous Flusche Brothers, colonizers in Iowa and 
Texas in the last century (who were friends of the CV), 
Lieut. Flusche had been serving as a navigator on a 
bomber. q 
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DAS SOZIALE APOSTOLAT 


VOM RELIGIOES-KONFESSIO.- 
NELLEN ZUM NATIONALSO. 
ZIALISTISCHEN EHERECHT 
IN OESTERREICH. 
(Schluss) 


—D" Republik Oesterreich hat das Allgemeine 
Burgerliche Gesetzbuch ohne Abstriche als 
ihr Civilrechtsbuch tibernommen. Allerdings bil- 
dete fiir die Sozialdemokraten sowohl wie fiir die 
srossdeutschen das konfessionelle Eherecht des 
ABGB von vornherein einen Stein des Anstosses. 
immer wieder wurde von den parlamentarischen 
Wortfithrern dieser Parteien die Forderung nach 
einer Eherechtsreform, durch die der Grundsat* 
der Unldsbarkeit der Ehe katholischer Personen 
seiner staatlichen Verpflichtungskraft entkleidet 
werden sollte, erhoben. Da infolge des unent- 
wegten Widerstandes der Christlichsozialen, die 
ja nach dem Ende der kurzfristigen schwarz-roten 
Koalition standig fiihrende Regierungspartei wa- 
ren, diese Forderung auf gesetzlichem Wege nicht 
dJurchgesetzt werden konnte, wahlten die Gegner 
der katholischen Ehe einen Umweg — iiber jene 
Verwaltungsbehérden, die von Sozialdemokraten 
5ezw. von Grossdeutschen geleitet wurden. Der 
Paragraph 83 des ABGB, der besagt, dass die zu- 
standigen Landesstellen aus wichtigen Griinden 
Nachsicht von Ehehindernissen erteilen k6onnen, 
s0t hierzu die Handhabe. 
Paragraphen machte der sozialdemokratische Lan- 
deshauptmann Sever von Niederdésterreich den 
Anfang mit der Gewahrung von Dispensen vom 
Hindernis des bestehenden Ehebandes. Die tibri- 
yen sozialdemokratisch gefiihrten Landesbehérden 
folgten seinem Beispiel, wahrend: das haufig von 
srossdeutschen Parlamentariern geleitete Innenmi- 
uistetium als Rekursinstanz die Dispenserteilun- 
xen bestitigte. Obgleich der Oberste Gerichsthof 
1921 in einer Entscheidung ausdriicklich erklarte, 
lass derartige Ehedispensen dem Sinn des Oster- 
-eichischen Eherechts zuwiderlaufen und daher als 
resetzwidrig gelten miissen, fuhren die genannten 
Verwaltungsbehérden mit ihrer Dispensations- 
sraxis fort. 

Insgesamt 50.000 sogenannte Dispensehen sind 
olcher Art wahrend der republikanischen Aera 
Desterreichs geschlossen worden. Sie konnten bet 
Anfechtung durch die Civilgerichte auf Grund 
les erwahnten Entscheides des Obersten Gertchts- 
ofes als ungiiltig erklart werden, was auch in 
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Gestiitzt auf diesen 


Tausenden von Fallen geschah. Der Wirtwar; 
der dadurch entstand, fand erst nach Liquidierung 
der republikanisch-demokratischen Verfassung 
und dem Abschluss des Konkordates vom Mai 
1934 sein Ende. pte 

Das 6sterreichische Konkordat von 1934 lehnte 
sich in eherechtlicher Hinsicht ziemlich eng an das 
italienische Konkordat an, ging aber in der Aner- 
kennung der Zustandigkeit der kirchlichen Behét- 
den noch um einiges dariiber hinaus. Art. VII, 
Paragraph 1 sprach ,,den gemass dem kanonischen 
Recht geschlossenen Ehen”’ per se die biirgerlichert 
Rechtswirkungen zu: ferner wurde von Seite des 
Osterreichischen Bundesstaates ,,die Zustandigkeit 
der kirchlichen Gerichte und Behérden zum Ver- 
fahren beziiglich der Ungiiltigkeit der Ehe und’ 
der Dispens von einer geschlossenen aber nicht! 
vollzogenen Ehe” anerkannt. (Art. VII, 83). Im 
Zusatzprotokoll zum Konkordat wurde ausserdem. 
noch die ,,Zustandigkeit der kirchlichen Behérden, 
zum Verfahren beziiglich des Privilegium Pauli- 
num’’, demzufolge die Ehe von Ungetauften zu- 
gunsten des katholischen Glaubens lésbar ist, zu- 
gestanden. ,,Das Verfahren beziiglich der Schei-. 
dung der Ehe von Tisch und Bett’ hingegen blieb. 
den staatlichen Gerichten reserviert. Der Miss- 
brauch der staatlichen Dispensgewahrung vom: 
Hindernis des bestehenden katholischen Eheban- — 
des wurde durch diese Konkordatsbestimmungen 
eindeutig unmdglich gemacht. Auf Grund des 
Konkordatsrechtes war die Unlésbarkeit der Ka- 
tholikenehe liickenlos wiederhergestellt, d.h. es 
konnten auch vor dem Forum des Staates katholi- 
sche Ehen nur in dem vom Kirchenrecht gezoge- 
nen Rahmen (matrimonia non consumata) geldst 
werden. 

Diese Rechtslage ist durch das nationalsoziali- 
stische Ehegesetz vom 6. Juli, 1938, hundertpro- 
zentig geandert worden. Der Wunsch, die Zu- 
standigkeit der Kirche auf dem Gebiet der Ehe 
vollig auszuschliessen und das Institut der Ehe als 
eine vollig weltliche, staatliche und volkische An- 
gelegenheit zu deklarieren, stand an der Wiege 
dieses Gesetzes. Dass damit gleichzeitig die in 
Oesterreich bestehenden Dispensehen  positiv- 
techtlich sanktioniert werden, ist eine Begleiter- 
scheinung, die von der nationalsozialistischen 
Staatsfiihrung im Hinblick auf die Mdglichkeit, 
dadurch die Sympathien der Dispensehegatten so- 
wie aller Scheidungsliisternen zu gewinnen, gewiss 
sehr gerne gesehen wird. ; 

Die wichtigsten Bestimmungen des nationalso- 
vialistischen Eherechtes seien im Folgenden kurz 
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skizziert. Bemerkenswert ist zunachst das Ehe- 
verbot der Blutsverschiedenheit, das im Sinne des 
Gesetzes ,,zum Schutze des deutschen Blutes und 
der deutschen Ehre’”” vom 15. September, 1935, 
Eheschliessungen _,,zwischen Staatsangehorigen 
deutschen oder artverwandten Blutes und Perso- 
nen artfremden Blutes’ unmédglich macht. Der 
,,Mangel der Ehetauglichkeit” infolge erbgesund- 
heitlicher Schadigungen, der gleichfalls unter den 
zwingenden Eheverboten angefithrt wird, gilt 
— auf Grund von Sonderbestimmungen — fur 
Oesterreich vorlaufig noch nicht als Ehehindernis. 
Warum, ist nicht ersichtlich. Der Abschnitt tiber 
die Eheschliessung normiert die obligatorische C1- 
vilehe, indem er feststellt: ,,Eine Ehe kommt nur 
zustande, wenn die Eheschliessung vor einem Stan- 
desbeamten stattgefunden hat.” Bis zur Einftih- 
rung des deutschen Personenstandsrechtes, die am 
1. Januar, 1939 erfolgte, hatten in Oesterreich die 
Bezirksbehérden als Standesémter zu fungieren. 
Von der Méglichkeit einer religids-sakramentalen 
Eheschliessung, die fiir Katholiken allein im Ge- 
wissen verpflichtend sein kann, erwahnt das Ge- 
setz kein Wort, wohl aber verbieten die Sonder- 
vorschriften fur Oesterreich die Vornahme einer 
kirchlichen Trauung vor dem standesamtlichen 
Eheschliessungsakt unter Androhung einer Geld- 
strafe bis zu 10.000 RM. oder einer Arreststrafe 
bis zu 5 Jahren ($100). 

Noch viel charakteristischer als die Eheschlies- 
sungsnormen sind die Ehescheidungsnormen. Der 
Begriff der Scheidung ist dabei gleichbedeutend 
mit Trennung der Ehe dem Bande nach, d. h. mit 
dem, was das kanonische Recht die ,,dissolutio 
vinculi” nennt. Scheidung von Tisch und Bett, 
also Aufhebung der ehelichen Gemeinschaft bei 
Fortbestand des Ehebandes — im Kirchenrecht als 
,separatio tori, mensae et habitationis” bezeichnet 
— kennt das neue deutsche Eherecht nicht. Nach 
den fiir Oesterreich geltenden Sondervorschriften 
kann sogar jeder Ehegatte einer von Tisch und 
Bett geschiedenen Ehe den Antrag stellen, ,,dass 
die Scheidung der Ehe im Sinne dieses Gesetzes 
ausgesprochen werde.” Als Scheidungsgriinde 
zahlt das Gesetz auf: Ehebruch, Verweigerung der 
Fortpflanzung, ehrloses oder unsittliches Verhal- 
ten, auf geistiger Strung beruhendes Verhalten, 
Geisteskrankheit, ansteckende oder ekelerregende 
Krankheit, vorzeitige Unfruchtbarkeit, unheilbare 
Zerruttung des ehelichen Verhiltnisses. Aus die- 
sen Ehescheidungsgriinden lasst sich die Ideolo- 
gie, die hinter dem ganzen nationalsozialistischen 
Reset steht, mit hinreichender Deutlichkeit ab- 
esen. 


Der Motivenbericht dussert sich denn auch erst 
dort, wo vom Rechte der Ehescheidung die Rede 
ist, tiber die nationalsozialistische Auffassung vom 
Wesen der Ehe — und zwar folgendermassen: 
Ehe und Familie sind die Grundlagen des vol- 
kischen Gemeinschaftslebens, von deren Kraft und 
Gesundheit Wert und Bestand der Volksgemein- 
schaft abhingen. Sie bergen in sich die Krafte, 
deren Entfaltung und Wirkung die Ewigkeit des: 
volkischen Lebens sichert. Die Ehe... wird zum 
Hort des Kinderreichtums und zur unersetzlichen 
Voraussetzung einer gesunden und geordneten 
Erziehung der Nachkommenschaft. Gleichzeitig 
vermittelt sie als die kleinste Zelle des v6lkischen 
Lebens den Ehegatten das Erleben der Gemein- 
schaft . . . Vor allem aber entspringt aus einer 
gliicklich gefiihrten Ehe fiir beide Ehegatten eine 
Starkung und Belebung aller Krafte, deren sie fur 
ein rechtes Wirken innerhalb der Volksgemein- 
schaft bediirfen . . . Fir den nationalsozialisti- 
schen Staat liegt der tiefste Sinn der Ehe ausser- 
halb der Individualinteressen der Ehegatten. An- 
derseits erblickt er die Weihe der Einrichtung der 
Ehe aber nicht wie die konfessionelle Betrachtung 
in jenseitigen Vorstellungen und religidsen Bin- 
dungen, sondern in der Bedeutung der Ehe fiir Be- 
stand und Gesundheit des deutschen Volkes. Da- 
raus folgt . . . dass die neue Regelung des Ehe- 
scheidungsrechts tiber die Hemmungen hinwegge- 
hen muss, die sich aus rein religidsen Betrachtun- 
gen gegen die Lésung einer Ehe ergeben kénnen. 
Das Ziel kann . . . nur sein, es zu erméglichen, 
dass eine Ehe, die fiir die Volksgemeinschaft wert- 
los geworden ist, die auch fiir die Ehegatten . . . 
nicht mehr zu einem rechten ehelichen Gemein- 
schaftsleben fiihren kann, auf einem ehrlichen 
Wege losbar wird”. 

Sakularisierung, Entpersonalisierung und natio- 
nale Fruktifizierung der Ehe, die lediglich von ih- 
rer biologisch-eugenischen Seite bewertet wird, 
sind die markantesten Kennzeichen der das neue 
deutsche Eherecht inspirierenden nationalsoziali- 
stischen Ehedoktrin. Die abgrundtiefe Kluft, die 
zwischen dem religidés-konfessionell geformten 
Eherecht Oesterreichs und dem in diesem Lande 
nunmehr geltenden voélkischen Eherecht besteht, 
erscheint damit hinreichend deutlich gemacht. 
Und gleichzeitig auch der Weg, auf dem das yom 
Dritten Reich aufgesogene Oesterreich sich befin- 
det. Wenn es richtig ist, dass die geistigmorali- 
sche Substanz eines Staates am besten nach den 
daselbst geltenden und gelebten Ehe- und Famili- 
envorstellungen beurteilt werden kann, so lasst 
sich dieses Urteil an Hand des Ehegesetzes yom 
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>. Juli, 1938 uber Oesterreich ohne grosse Schwie- 
igkeit mit ziemlicher Eindeutigkeit fallen. 
AUSTRIACUS 


Kirche und Staatsgewalt. 


REN den Zeitfragen ist keine von hdherer Be- 
deutung als die, welche sich auf das Ver- 
haltnis zwischen Kirche und Staat bezieht. Da ist 
es nun eine Stelle aus dem Fastenhirtenbrief£ des 
grossen Mainzer Bischofs Ketteler auf das Jahr 
1852, die Aufschluss grundsatzlicher Art tiber die- 
sen Gegenstand erteilt. Das Schreiben hebt her- 
vor, dass wir im Leben des Heilandes vier Be- 
ziehungen finden zur Staatsgewalt. 

1. Der Heiland leitet seine geistige Gewalt 
mie von der Staatsgewalt ab. (Joh. 7, 28.) 

2. Er lehrt den ganzen Inhalt seiner Wahrheit 
ohne Ricksicht auf Heiden und Juden; er spéndet 
Sakramente, leitet seine Heerde und bestellte zu 
seinen Aposteln und Jiingern die, welche er aus- 
erwahlte. 

3. Der Heiland unterwarf sich der weltlichen 
Gewalt und forderte auch seine Jiinger dazu auf. 
(Matth. 22, 17.) 

4. Er unterwarf sich keiner weltlichen Gewalt, 
wo und insofern sie in den Beruf seiner Sendung 
eingriff: daher wurde er ausgegeben fiir einen 
Aufwiegler des Volkes — also fiir einen Staats- 
feind.” (Lukas 23, 2.) 

Diese Handlungsweise unseres Heilandes, mit 
der auch die seiner Apostel ubereinstimmt, muss 
nun stets fiir die Kirche Christi, d. h. fiir die Ka- 
tholiken der Leitstern sein, wonach sie in Wort 
und That ihr Verhaltnis zum Staat einrichten 
sollen. 

Dieses Verhaltnis der Kirche zum Staat lasst 
sich kurz in drei Grundsatze zusammenfassen: 
1. Unterscheidung der Kirche vom Staat; 2. Ver- 
einigung von Kirche und Staat zu friedlichem Zu- 
sammenwirken; 3. geistiger und sittlicher Vor- 
rang der Kirche vor dem Staate. 


f 


| Schicksal eines Missionsbriefs. 


(NEGEN Ende des Monats Februar erreichte 
; die Central-Stelle ein zu Chungking in China 
aufgegebenes Schreiben des Missionspaters Bau- 
man. Er bekennt sich darin zum Empfang einer 
von uns ihm am 16. Juni, 1941, zugesandten Gabe. 
Des weiteren teilt der Missionar mit: 

Die Stelle in Wuche Hsien, Honan Provinz, 
wohin Ihr Brief addressiert war, hatte ich schon 
vor fiinf Jahre verlassen. Von dort wanderte ich 
nach Shantung und dann nach Peking aus. Es 


gliickte mir noch gerade Peking zu verlassen, und 
mich nahe an dem Gelben Fluss zu verstecken, 
als die Attacke Japans auf Pearl Harbor stattfand. 
Durch die freundliche Hilfe des chinesischen Mili- 
tars, gliickte es mir um Mitternacht iiber den Fluss 
und ins Freie China zu fliichten. Bin dann, nach 
kurzem Aufenthalt in Chengchow, nach Chung- 
king weiter gereist. Ihr Brief ist nach langem 
Aufenthalt, irgendwo im besetzten Gebiete, in 
freundliche Hinde gefallen und mir dann bald 
zugeschickt worden. Der ‘Check wat im Juni, 
1941, ausgeschrieben, aber die Bank hier wird ihn 
doch honorrieren.” ate 

Geschrieben wurde der Brief am 5. Januar die- 
ses Jahres. 


Vor neunzig Jahren schrieb der alte W. H. 
Riehl, in seinen damals in der Vierteljahresschrift 
verOffentlichten Aufsatzen tiber ,,Die Sitte des 
Hauses’’: . 

Als unsere Urvater, die germanischen ‘Barba- 
ren, zum ersten Male auf der Buhne der civilisir- 
ten Welt erschienen, da gaben sie in der strengen 
Zucht und Sitte der Familie die erste Urkunde ith- 
rer sittlichen Kraft und Ueberlegenheit, davor die 
ausgelebten Romer erschraken wie arme Siinder. 
Nicht bloss Tacitus war im ersten Jahrhundert mit 
Staunen erfilit von der Reinheit und Grossheit 
des deutschen Familiengeistes: noch Jahrhunderte 
lang nachher sprachen die romischen Schriftsteller 
ihre Bewunderung iiber die deutsche Sitte des 
Hauses aus. Und zwar giebt hier der Feind dem 
Feinde dieses Ehrenzeugniss. Selbst der gluhen- 
de Ketzerhass konnte nicht verhindern, dass die 
rechtglaubigen Katholiken Roms den Gothen, den 
verhassten arianischen Ketzern, den Preis der 
hduslichen Tugend zugestanden.” 


Contributions for the Library 


Documents and Manuscripts 

THE MISSES J. and A. SELINGER, Mo.: 
Autograph album, 1878-1880; a large scrap-book, per- 
taining to the late Msgr. Jos. Selinger and the donors, 
and an autobiographical manuscript of 111 typewritten 
pages by Msgr. Selinger. 

Library of German-Americana 

MISS IRMA A. SEELAUS, Pa.: History of 
St. Vincent’s Orphan Asylum, Tacony, Phila., Pa. A 
Memoir of its Diamond Jubilee, 1855-1933. Phila., 
1934; Festschrift zur Erinnerung a. d. “Kath. Feier- 
tage” zu Allentown, Pa. 26., 28. u. 29. Aug., 1894. 
Erste Staats-Versammlung-der D. K. Unterstutzungs- 
Vereine v. Pa. Allentown, 1895; Pa. Branch, CCVA and 
CWU, Nazareth, Pa., July, 1932; Souvenir Program, 41. 
Annual Convention, Pa. Branch, CCVA, East Mauch 
Chunk, Pa., July 15-17, 1934; 250th Anniversary Cele- 
bration of the Landing of the First German Immigrants 
and Founding of Germantown under Franz Daniel Pas- 
torius, etc. Phila., 1933; Souvenir Book of the Golden 
Jubilee oft Rev. Hubert Hammeke, Phila., 1928. . 
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General Library 

HON. J. J. COCHRAN, Mo.: Hamburger, L. 
How Nazi Germany Has Controlled Business. Wash., 
1943; History of the Formation of the Union Under the 
Constitution. U. S. Constitution Sesquicentennial Com- 
mission. Wash., 19483—MISS IRMA SEELAUS, 
Pa.: St. Augustin, 430-1930. Zur Jahrhundert-Feier 
dargeboten v. d. Deutschen Provinz d. Augustiner-Ere- 
miten. Wiirzb., 1930. 
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Rochester, N. Y., $1.35; ists 2 F. Ulrich, Fla., $5; P. A. 
Loeffler, Minn., $1; St. Gyuriesko, Conn., $2; St. Jos- 
eph’s Verein, Fredericksburg, Tex., $10; Jos. Kasch- 
mitter, Idaho, $2; St. Joseph’s Ben. Soc., Chilton, Wis., 
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Jersey Br., $10; Rev. G. L. Poelker, Mo., $6; Total to 
March 17, 1944, incl., $6638.64. 
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Previously reported, $243.43; St. HEustachius Soc., 
Burlington, Wis., $10; A Friend, Minn., $2; The Misses 
Josephine and Amelia Sellinger, Mo., $15; Rev. L. P. 
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1944, inel., $276.78. 

Central Bureau Expansion Fund 

Previously reported, $4462.65; Leo Misbach, Conn., on 
account Life Membership, $25; St. Eustachius Ben. Soc., 
Burlington, Wis., for Life Membership, Rev. FE. J. Ker- 
sting, $100; L. A. Spexarth, Kans., $2.50; Rev. B. A. 
Timpe, Mo., on account of Life Membership, $10; 
Total to March 17, 1944, incl., $4600.15. 


St. Elizabeth Settlement 
_ Previously reported, $7771.36;\ From children attend- 
ing, $279.27; United Charities, Inc., $510.74; Int. re- 
ceived, $47.90; Surplus Food Commodities, $79.80; 
Total to March 17, 1944, incl., $8689.07. 
: Catholic Missions 

Previously reported, $3101.58; F. Prendergast, Mo., $5; 
St. Eustachius Soc., Burlington, Wis., $10; H 
Schwaller, Wis., $2; A Friend, Minn., $8; New York 
Local Br., CCV of A, $1; Sisters of Divine Savior, Mil- 
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Mo., $1; N. N. Mission Fund, $15; Rev. A. Schmalbach, 
Mo., $10; St. Elizabeth Guild, N. Y., $15; Total to 
March 17, 1944, incl., $3192.58. 

; Chaplain’s Aid Fund 

Previously reported, $979.09; New York Local Br. 
CCV of A, $10; CWU of New York, $25; St. Francis 
de Sales Ben. Soc., St. Louis, $1.15; Rev. J. Klobouk, 
Tex., $2; Rev. A. Schnellenberger, Ind., $5; Nat’l Cath. 
Welfare Council, Chicago, Ill., $1250; Mrs. M. Lies, 
Kans., $10; Diocese of Wichita, Kans., $100; E. Hack- 
ner, Wis., $10; L. Fraenzle, Ark., $1; Students Kenrick 
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